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pany, “and sincerely 
to keep our Morton 
rust-free and shiny. 


Pak treated bags, so 


almost invisible rust 


attractiveness.”’ 


Cromwell Ferro-Pak 
treated can bags can re- 
duce your rust problems. 


Fill in 
coupon 


and return it to the Crom- 
well Paper Company for 
full information. 


Ferro-Pak* Vegetables 


Can Bags 
Inhibit Rust 
BEFORE IT 
STARTS” 


“We have used Cromwell’s Ferro-Pak 
treated can bags for over a year,” says 
J. D. Mullen, Vice President in charge of 
Operations of the Otoe Food Products Com- 


“Cans in our plant are protected in Ferro- 


continue to grow and mar the can’s 


*Ferro-Pak inhibitor is a volatile gas. Em- 
anating from Cromwell bags, it prevents 
corrosion—inhibits rust before it starts. 


“Cromwell 


Canned 


rit 


believe that it helps 
House Brand cans 


that rust doesn’t get 


a chance to start. The cans arrive at the § 
stores completely rust-free, without the | 


specks which would 


Cromwell’s Complete Packaging Service can help 
you protect your products, too. 


romwe COMPANY 


180 North Wabash Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois + DEarborn 2-6320 
Manufacturers of: Papers (Impregnated - Coated - Laminated - Reinforced - Flexible) - Bags 
Sacks - Liners - Covers - (Single and Multiwall construction, using all types of material to 
carry, cover or protect all types of products). 


j Please send information on FERRO-PAK for inhibiting rust on tin cans. 


Name Title 


i Company. 
Street 


City Zone. State. 
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ROCHE 
Beta 
CAROTE 


‘Nature’s Yellow 


The Versatile Color 
that Nourishes 


Put these stamps of acceptance on your products 


Use Beta CAROTENE ... in Margarine . . . Shortening . . . Baked Goods 4 
. . Salad Oils . . . Cooking Oils . . . Ice Cream Products . . . Mellorine . . . 2 

Pie Crust Mixes . . . Cake Mixes . . . Frozen Foods . . . Fruit Drinks . . . 

Fruit Juices . . . Fruit Concentrates . . . Gelatine Desserts . . . Puddings . . . 

Egg Yolk Products . . . Candies , . . Dessert Toppings . . . Soups . . . Cheese 

... Popcorn . . . Creamed Foods . . . Use Beta CAROTENE wherever you 

need safe, pure, sure, yellow-to-orange food coloring that nourishes. 


Vitamins Come Right From ROCHE® 


Samples and technical information sent on request. 


FINE CHEMICALS DIVISION LA ROCHE INC. 


NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY: NOrth 7-SO00 NEW YORK CITY: Oxford 5-1400 
© 1@60 HLR INC, 
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Malaya’s tin producers join the canning industry in celebration 
of the 150th Anniversary of the invention of the tin can . 
today, as in 1810, it is the world’s most modern container! 


Ask us to send you TIN NEWS, 
a free monthly letter. It will 
keep you posted on tin supply, 
prices, new uses and applica- 
tions. Write today. 


8 of every 10* TIN CANS 


are made with 
STRAITS from MALAYA 


*Based on U.S. Bureau of Mines statistics for 1954-58 average 


THE MALAYAN TIN BUREAU Na 


Dept. 49K 2000 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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COVER: Gourmet Pickle Stix, hand-packed 
into jars on a glass line in the Tacoma, 
Wash., plant of Nalley’s, Inc., are one of a 
line of specialty products that follow trends 
in consumer tastes. Other specialty items in- 
cluding mayonnaise, syrup, potato chips and 
saverkraut are discussed in an article which 
begins on page 33. 


CONTENTS 


Overseas Plants—Good Idea for U.S. Firms? ............ 
Executives of processed foods plants explain the problems and 
possibilities of foreign packing operations. 


What We Learned from the First Fire in Our sete Years of 


Being in Business ...... 


W. N. Clark Co., vegetable canner of N. Y., suffered 
its first loss when its Caro, Mich., warehouse burned. 


“Trend Products’ Create an Expanding Market for Nalley’s, 


Inc., of Washington ........... 


The venerable pickle packing firm in Tacoma is moving into 
popular specialty items that cater to new tastes. 


A Success Formula for the Frozen Pizza Business . 
Pizza-and-sandwiches won’t work for everyone, which is why 
it works for Barra Frozen Food Products, Inc., River Grove, Ill. 


Gourmet Foods To Set New Sales Record This Year 
New York’s Fancy Food and Confection Show by the Specialty 
Food Trade brings in the brightest and newest of new foods. 


EDITORIAL: Now Is the Time To Demand Realistic Farm Policy . . 
High price supports, which started as emergency war measures, 
are continued as a disservice to both farmer and consumer. 
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Food Merchandising ........ .59 
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Association Activities . .next month 
Food Technology . 

Classified Advertising . 

Advertisers Index ..... 

Coming Events Calendar . 

The Editor’s Page 


In November, a report on flavored processed foods—93 
examples of canned, dried, frozen, glassed products, with 
ingredients listed and a report on flavorings by one of the 
top research organizations in the U.S. Pictures and an ar- 
ticle tell how a nationally distributed tea brand is packed. 
A west coast packer has something new in packing tomato 


products. 
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Tri-Clover stainless 
steel standard” sani- 
tary threaded fittings 
with bevel seat con- 
struction 


Tri-Clover Tri-Clamp 
fittings offer quick easy 
assembly and disas- 
sembly; long trouble- 
free fitting life 


Tri-Clover stainless 
steel valves are made 
in a full range of types 
and sizes to meet every 
requirement. 


Tri-Clover full-flow 
magnetic traps employ 


an Alnico magnet to 
assure maximum re- 
moval of tramp metal. 


Tri-Clover centrifugal 
pumps are fabricated of 
highest quality corro- 
sion-resistant metals 
for efficient long-term 
service. 


Series of Tri-Clover Valves serve 
HUNT FOODS Plant for almost 20 years 


The“ battery” of Tri-Clover stainless steel valves shown 

oe above are being used in the Hunt Foods, Inc. plant at 

Fullerton, California, in an atmospheric evaporator 

process for producing the well-known Hunt’s tomato sauce. An 

“ordinary” installation, perhaps, except that these same Tri- 

Clover valves have been giving reliable, trouble-free service in this 
plant for almost twenty years! 

Here is an outstanding example of the high quality material 
and workmanship that’s “ built-in’’ to the complete line of Tri- 
Clover stainless steel fittings, valves, pumps and tubing. 

Why not let Tri-Clover quality products help to achieve new 
standards of efficiency and sanitation in your processing oper- 
ations? Let our engineering staff help in solving your specific 
corrosion-resistant liquid or semi-solid conveying line problems. 

See your nearest Tri-Clover Distributor. 


Division 


Kenosha Wisconsin 


1M CANADA: Brantford, Ontario 
EXPORT DEPARTMENT: 8 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 6, Illinois Cable TRICLO, CHICAGO 
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BUSINESS NEWS LETTER 
e i PACK ER totally dedicated to serving canned, dry, frozen, glassed food processors 
October 1960 

Dehydration holds promise of special significance in connection with 
new product development, Chairman Chas. G. Mortimer reported to General Foods 
Corp. stockholders recently. In addition to its value to processors and con- 
sumers in reducing weight and bulk, Mr. Mortimer says, "dehydration has very 


promising aspects, including combinations such as in our new line of Birds Bye 
frozen instant baby foods." 


Tear-open aluminum can tops may permit a giant increase in the quan- 
tities of canned foods sold through vending machines. A major problem of the 
vending industry has been how to provide sanitary can-opening equipment. Now 
Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Penna., and United Shoe Machinery Corp., 
Providence, R.I., have jointly developed the new closure for aluminum cans. Like 
the key-opening can, the special lids will presumably be attached to the can in 
the manufacturing process, with filling accomplished through the other end. 


Tremendous increases in the harvests of clingstone peaches--grown in 
California almost entirely for canning--are scheduled for the next several years, 
unless large-scale tree-removal programs cancel-out the heavy plantings now teing 
made. Cling Peach Advisory Board indicates that some 24,000 acres of trees al- 
ready planted will come into bearing in 1961-62-63. With the acreage now bearing, 
less normal removals of about 2,700 acres a year, this could produce a crop of 
over 900,000 short tons, against an average of about 600,000 tons in recent sea- 
sons, The marketing order which is now in effect already is forced to control 
volume by a green-fruit drop and by elimination of small-sized mature fruit. 


Production trends in processed foods continue sharply upward in the 
U.S. The national pack was over 88 billion lbs. in 1959, final figures in the 
just-published Canner/Packer Yearbook Number reveal. This is up more than 20% 
over the 73.5 billion lbs. reported five years ago in 1954.- Canned foods pro- 
vided 33.3 billion lbs. of the 1959 pack, dry foods 39.4 billions, frozen pro- 
ducts 7.1 billions, and glassed foods 8.7 billions. In the five-year period, 
fruit-vegetable-nut products climbed from 25.5 to 29.1 billion lbs., while all 
other processed foods in canned, dry, frozen and glassed form increased from 48.0 
to 59.4 billions. 


Color will be used increasingly in food products to underscore desir- 
able characteristics naturally in the foods. This trend is expected to follow 
from research which has shown that when food stuffs are given colors which con- 
sumers consider desirable, the users imagine that flavor, texture, etc., are also 
improved, and consumption is thus stim lated. Some aspects of this were dis- 
cussed by Ross A. Chapman, Food & Drug Directorate, Ottawa, Canada, at the 5th 
International Congress on Nutrition, held recently in Washington, D. C. 


Animal taste-panels often prove more efficient than human ones in 


making organoleptic evaluations of food products. With sharper senses, they can 

‘ be more discriminating in selection products with flavor, texture, color, etc., 

e appealing to them. Rabbits and small animals are often so used, and recently USDA 
has employed cattle in Kentucky to taste-test various types of grasses. 


New construction: Stayton Canning Co., Stayton Ore., has completed its 
new 17-million-pound refrigerated warehouse. Lawry's Foods, Inc., is building an 
office building, an International Administrative Center. Wm. Underwood Co., will 
add a $200,000 building to its headquarters in Watertown, Mass. 
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Let Morton help you solve 
these problems in using salt 


recurring problems in wet salt storage systems 


New system solves these 


Brine Overflow Loss 


Haphazard Salt Measurement 


Corrosion of Float Valves 


Levetrol is a liquid level control method which automatically replaces water needed 
in wet salt storage systems in proportion to salt withdrawn in brine form. @ Adaptable 
to most wet salt storage systems, Morton Levetrol protects you from salt losses due 
to brine overflow by constantly balancing the water level to the salt bed level. q Levetrol 
also eliminates the troublesome problem of corroding float valves. The simple, de- 
pendable Levetrol control system is installed on water lines located away from the 
wet salt storage. This completely avoids costly corrosion problems and assures you 
proper brine strength at all times. Levetrol enables you to have complete automation 
and consistent regeneration of your water treatment system. onitaliiias 
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New Morton “Fluitron” 
assembly ends 

gravel problems in 
your brinemakers. 


The all-plastic ‘‘Fluitron"’ is an exclu- 
sive Morton brinemaking device which 
creates exceedingly high brine make- 
up rates and completely eliminates 
the need for gravel supporting beds 
when dissolving high-purity fine 
grained salts. The ‘‘Fluitron’’ insures 
a pure, saturated brine when used 
with Morton ‘999° or Purex all-soluble 
salts. The Morton ‘‘Fluitron’’ diffuses 
water through the salt bed and also 
collects the brine for discharge to the 
brine-use system. By eliminating the 
gravel bed and expanding the salt 
capacity of your dissolving vessel, the 
‘‘Fluitron"’ relieves you of the job of 
frequent salt charging. 

Adaptable to most brine make-up 
tanks, the ‘‘Fluitron’’ is included with 
Morton Model E Brinemaker series or 
you may acquire it individually on 
convenient leasing terms. 

Morton Brinemakers are now avail- 
able in two corrosion-free materials— 
stainless steel or plastic. 


Mail coupon today for information on how Morton can help you solve brine make-up problems! 


ffers you hel 
M — ore a he P (] Please send booklet on Levetrol System. [] Please send booklet on new Morton 
in solving problems ‘Fluitron'’ and Brinemakers. (_] Please have a Morton Brine Engineer contact me regarding: 


in design, modification, 
installation or operation (type of problem) 
of brinemaking 
equipment. 


All of these problems can be solved 
with the counsel of one of Morton's 
Brine Engineers. Their experience 
with all types of salt for brine using 
processes can provide you with 7 Stat 
fresh ideas and the latest tech- sg 7 


niques in solving these problems. 

Many architects, engineers and 

plant superintendents already have 

found that calling upon a Morton 

engineer can save time and money. 

Problems of salt selection, deliv- 

ery and handling, can be easily 

solved by talking to a Morton man. 

He can tell you which of 100 differ- 
ent grades of salt will do the best 


job for you. What's more, Morton's 

nation-wide service and produc- 

tion facilities assure you depend- I N D U S T R IAL D I V I S | O N 
able delivery of the salt you need 


in the quantity you want, anywhere 
the Dept.CP:0 110 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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OR PORATION ® 


THE FMC 18 VALVE FILLER 


FILLS CANS OR JARS — from 202 to 404 dia- 
meter, with a minimum number of change 
parts. It will handle containers from 200 to 
800 tall by simple vertical adjustment of 
filler bowl. 


HIGH SPEEDS: up to 400 cpm depending on 
product and container size. Chain feed, worm 
timer and tangential take-off contribute to 


smooth, gentle handling. 
HANDLES A WIDE RANGE OF PRODUCTS: 


Liquids and juices: including tomato 
juice, peach and pear nectars, pineapple- 
grapefruit juice drink, pineapple juice. 
Syruping: such as peaches, apricots, pears, 
fruit cocktail, figs, cherries. 


iquid - Syrup - Brine 


Putting Ideas to 


iNustrated: 307 x 700 can In filling position 


Brining: adds brine to such products as 

spinach, diced carrots, green beans, peas, 

small potatoes, dry beans, pork and beans. 
HIGH ACCURACY: extraordinary open-vent 
gravity-type valve design permits the valve’s 
vent, tubes to drain completely before cans 
leave the machine, providing greatest ac- 
curacy and uniformity of fill at high speeds. 
Can-lifts give positive, automatic “No Can, 
No Fill” operation, reducing the problems 
of spillage and waste. Head space is readily 
adjusted. 
FULL AND COMPLETE DETAILS on this highly 
versatile FMC Filler will be furnished 
promptly by your FMC representative. 
Write or call today. 


Work 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Canning Machinery Division 


General Sales Offices: 
WESTERN: SAN JOSE, CALIF. + EASTERN: HOOPESTON, ILL. 
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DIAMOND CRYSTAL FLAKE SALT 
CAN INCREASE QUALITY AND PROFIT! 


Diamond Crystal Flake-type Salt . . . produced by the 
exclusive Alberger process . . . guarantees unmatched 
cleanliness, uniformity and purity. 

Diamond Crystal Flake Salt contains less than 20 
parts per million of insolubles. Filter pad tests consist- 
ently indicate that it has the lowest content of insoluble 
matter or foreign material of any canning salt. The 
extremely low content of injurious compounds (calcium, 
magnesium, copper and iron) provide the required 
purity to insure quality and grade of pack. Diamond 
Crystal Flake Salt, because of its high purity, enhances 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 


ST. CLAIR, MICHIGAN 
12 


the natural flavor and tenderness of your product. It 
avoids reaction with oxalate and formation of white 
precipitate. The low content of copper and iron in 
Diamond Crystal Flake Salt assures flavor and vitamin 
stability (with no “off flavor or color’’). 
START USING DIAMOND CRYSTAL FLAKE 
SALT IN YOUR OPERATION RIGHT AWAY. 
AVAILABLE IN A VARIETY OF SCREENINGS. 
For more information, call the nearest Diamond 
Crystal sales office or write Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 
St. Clair, Michigan. 
Sales Offices: Akron « Atianta Boston « Charlotte 


Chicago « Detroit Louisville 
Minneapolis New Orleans New York 


Plants: Akron, Ohio « Jefferson Isiand, Louisiana 
St. Clair, Michigan 
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METRO -c. the people's choice 


Every year is election year at Metro! And, our winning slogan has always been — and remains — service. Every 
company that votes for Metro, votes for glass containers that dramatize, complement and help sell their products. 
Whether your sales platform is drugs, food or spirits, Metro replaces the headache of “maybe deliveries” with sure thing 
deliveries . . . Metro replaces a glass container with the perfect glass container . . . Metro replaces guessing with 
research. Metro gives you what you need — when you need it. The super service that spells Metromatic! 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY GLASS CONTAINERS 


METRO GLASS 


DIVISION NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: JERSEY CITY 3, NEW JERSEY 
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WE’LL LEND YOU 
THE KEY TO OUR TOP 
RESEARCH SECRETS! 


Let Sunkist citrus research help enhance 
your products, or solve your processing problems. 


“Know how” responsible for over 400 new citrus 
products—and 118 U.S. patents on processes— 


is at your service. 


It may be our files can supply formulas or technical 
data by return mail. On any problem, simple or knotty, 
Sunkist technical experts will be glad to work 

with you—in your own plant—or for you—in their 
own citrus research laboratory. Write, and 


a Sunkist man will call. 


Sunkist Growers 


PRODUCTS SALES DEPARTMENT 
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If you're a food processor... 
fresh, frozen or canned... fruits 
and vegetables... fish or fowl... 
lemon juice can do at least 

one thing for you: 


¢ It can prevent or retard 
off-flavor tendencies . 


¢ Maintain and even enhance 
natural food flavor—keep food 
fresh-tasting longer. . . 


¢ Prevent oxidation, preserve 
color, texture and flavor dur- 
ing and after processing... 


¢ Adjust acidity in low-acid 
foods—retard enzyme action... 


¢ Replace salt in low-sodium 
diet foods... 


And that’s only a beginning. 
The list of jobs lemon juice 
can do is an extensive one. 


If you're not using it... you 
may be letting the competition 
get a lead on you. Don’t market 
a product that’s merely “as good 
as” the rest. Exchange Brand 
Concentrated Lemon Juice— 
made by Sunkist —can often 
make it superior for only a 
penny or two—and add a 
selling ingredient of distinction 
to your label. 


Why not let your Sunkist man 
talk it over with you? 

The address: Sunkist Growers, 
Products Sales Dept., 720 E. 
Sunkist St., Ontario, Calif. 
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43 LETTERS FROM READERS 


Russia and Cuban Sugar 


Russia now has an economic stran- 
gle-hold on Cuba, largely through the 
shrewd barter deals which put a price 
on Cuban sugar but not on Red-bloc 
goods. As long as Cuba persists in 
appealing for a continent-wide revolu- 
tion, the U.S. has about decided to 
let Russia pay Cuba’s entire bill. The 
question is, will Russia support Cas- 
tro’s regime or let the island’s economy 
go completely bankrupt? The latter 
course would result in chaos, which 
may be what Khrushchev wants. If 
Castro is to be supported, Russian 
help must take two forms: 

(a) Gifts: U.S. refusal to buy 
Cuban sugar at the usual premium 
above the world price represents a 
yearly loss of around $150 million to 
Cuba. Despite large sugar purchases 
by Russia and other communist areas, 
the present Cuban economy (largely 
based on sugar) cannot survive this 
drain. Russia must actually give goods 
in tremendous volume and value to 
sustain Cuba. In a speech on August 4, 
Major Raul Castro indicated some 
awareness of the situation when he 
said: “The help being received from 
the Communist countries is simply in 
exchange for nothing.” If Russia de- 
cides to aid Cuba with free food, etc., 
Castro will inevitably become a Com- 
munist puppet. 

(b) Self-restraint: If Cuba ever 
abandoned the Communist line, Russia 
could easily drive world sugar prices 
down to a level which would quickly 
bankrupt Cuba, merely by threats to 
(1) refuse to accept delivery of the 
unshipped balance of its large pur- 
chases, (2) repudiate its agreement 
not to re-export the 1.7 million tons 
of sugar purchased from Cuba, (3) 
cease importing sugar from such satel- 
lites as Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
using Cuban sugar instead, and di- 
recting these countries to export to the 
world market in competition with 
Cuba. 

B. W. DYER & COMPANY 
120 Wall Street, New York 5, New 
York. 


Please Do Reprint! 

I certainly enjoyed your editorial 
in the June issue of Canner/Packer. 
Congratulations! 

Do you have available reprints of 
your editorial which we could distrib- 
ute to our employees? . . If reprints 
are not available, may we have your 
permission to duplicate your editorial 
for distribution to our employees? 

JoHN G. ADAMS 
Vice-president, Adams Extract Com- 


pany, Inc., P. O. Box 3316, Austin 13, 
Texas. 


e We gladly authorize Mr. Adams and 
any other reader who wishes to spread 
the word that America’s foods are the 
safest and best on earth—to reprint 
the June issue editorial—Ed. 


Passion Fruit’s Name 
In your May issue, you missed a 
golden opportunity to tell us where 
“passion fruit” got its name! I’ve al- 
ways wondered; haven’t you? 
NAME WITHHELD 
(to protect the innocent). 


e It's not what you think. Passion 
fruit is any edible fruit of the passion 
flower. And passion flower is any 
flower or plant of the genus Passi- 
flora, which was so named because 
of a fancied resemblance of parts of 
the flower to the instruments of 
Christ's crucifixion. The corona repre- 
sents the crown of thorns, the stamens 
and pistil the nails of the cross, the 
five sepals and five petals the ten 
faithful apostles—Ed. 


1962 World Food Congress 

The successful staging of the AIDA 
Congress in the United States will 
depend on the support given by all 
facets of the food industry and, if the 
assurances I have already received are 
any indication, the 1962 affair cannot 
help but be an outstanding event. : 

H. J. WOLFLISBERG 

President, The Nestle Co., 100 Bloom- 
ingdale Road, White Plains, N. Y., 
and general chairman, AIDA world 
food congress. 


Peach and Apricot Pitter 

Reviewing some old magazines, we 
came across the October 1954 issue 
of one of your predecessor journals, 
in which there is an interesting article 
entitled “Apricots and Peaches on the 
Same Pitter.” 

The machine described in this article 
is of great interest to us, and we would 
appreciate your letting us know if 
it is still used in your country, what 
sort of product does it turn out, what 
is its price. We would also like to 
receive illustrated folders about it. 

SuB-GERENTE 
Noel y Cia Ltda., Palmira, Mendoza, 
Republica Argentina. 


e We have provided the name and 
address of the present maker of the 
machine referred to. If other readers 
wish to describe their equipment to 
this packer of confections, marmalade, 
jams and jellies, and ice cream, they 
may write direct—-Ed. 
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New potato shapes, created to revitalize lagging appetites, are making 
important sales news all along the nation’s shopping fronts. Urschel 
machines can cut practically any shape you want. They feature pre- 
cision uniformity, highest yields, lowest product loss, unusually high 
capacities, low maintenance, and complete product protection (product 
contacts only stainless steel or special non-corroding metal surfaces). 


BROWN POTATOES SHREDS FOR POTATO PATTIES SHOE STRING POTATOES “OE STRIPS CUT TO LEI 
3/16" x 1" x 1” 1/4” wide and 3/16" wide 5/32” square cross section 5/32" square x 1-1/4 


1/2" square 7/16” square 3/8” square 1/4” square CORRUGATED FRENCH FRIES CORRUGATED FRENCH FRIES 
cress cress section cross section cross section 9/16” square cross section epgren. lenge 


AMERICAN FRIES GERMAN POTATO SALAD FLAT POTATO CHIPS CORRUGATED POTATO CHIPS 
3/16" thickness 3/16" thickness 1/16” thickness 1/16” thickness 


PCTATO PATTY PIECES soup cuTs STEW cuTS PRE-SLICING FOR POTA 
1/8 x 1/4" “we 3/8” cubes 1 3/4° x1" x1" 3/4" thickness 


Consult with our cutting specialists RSC L 


LABORATORIES iwc. 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


Designers and manufacturers of precision, high speed cutting equipment for food products. 
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Keep Faith with Nature—Guard her Goodness 


In your juice 
or blend... 


STANDARDIZE—don’t jeopardize 


Nature never standardizes the vitamin C content of 
fruits. Nature’s never uniform. Uniformity varies. So 
standardize—don’t jeopardize—juice uniformity! 


Standardize on juice excellence, with Roche® vitamin C 
(ascorbic acid). Capitalize on quality. Give fruit juices 
and blends: acceptable vitamin C levels, ripe-fruit- 
flavor richness, a nutritional claim for your labels. 


©1960 INC. FINE CHEMICALS Division HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC.  nutiey 10, New Jersey 
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| Keep Faith With Nature—Guard Her Goodness 


In your 
quice 
or blend... 


don’t jeopardize 


TANDARDIZE 


Nature never standardizes the vitamin C content of fruits. 
Nature’s never uniform. Uniformity varies. So standardize 
—don’t jeopardize—juice uniformity. 


Standardize on juice excellence, with Roche® vitamin C 
(ascorbic acid). Capitalize on quality. Give fruit juices and 
their blends: acceptable vitamin C levels, ripe-fruit-flavor 
richness, a nutritional label claim. 


cweomeanme. FINE CHEMICALS Division HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC. nutiey 10, New Jersey 
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WHAT 

CASE SEALING 
METHOD 

IS RIGHT FOR 
YOUR PRODUCT ? 


AUTOMATIC 
TAPING ? 
AUTOMATIC 
GLUING ? 
x Each of the two basic ways to seal cases has its advan- 
| tages. One may be better for your product. But which — 
taping or gluing? Or 2 of ery: Now 
the Standard-K: line ¢ @ series o oven au 
OR GLUE matic Emhart is in unusually 
nd ition to hel decide. Forty years experience 
AND TAP ? of installations to our credit 


— that’s a background with value-to-you written all over 
it. Tell-all literature is yours for the asking. So is a visit 
from our nearest sales engineer. 


=> Emhart Manufacturing Company | 
Portland, Connecticut Ni HA R 
Standard-Knapp Packaging Equipment 
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Your challenge of the EXC (TI N 6 60s 


MILLION 
MORE 


LET ANCHOR HOCKING EXPERIENCE BACK YOUR 
BID FOR THIS NEW MARKET OPPORTUNITY ! 


Population experts state that during the 1960’s the number 
of households will increase by almost one-fourth. An 
immense new market! 

For practically every product, packaging will be more 
important than ever before. And the glass package, with its 
appeal, convenience and protection advantages, will give 
your products a most desirable competitive edge. To help 
you make the most of the glass package in your bid for 
expanding markets, Anchor Hocking offers you the benefits 
of its vast experience and facilities. 

Anchor Hocking experience and leadership in research 
and engineering can bring you tomorrow’s thinking today. 
It results in uniform, quality-controlled glass containers 
and closures, scheduled, made and delivered on time. And 
the experience of your Anchor Man, backed by laboratory 
and field specialists, provides sound packaging recommen- 
dations to help keep your lines operating efficiently. Anchor 
Hocking Glass Corporation, Lancaster, Ohio—bringing 
you the extra values of specialization in glass packaging. 


ANCHOR HOCKING 


Get set for the exciting 60's 
with Anchorglass® Packaging —put 
an Anchor Man on your team 


CGAY LORD sotves 


PACKAGING PROBLEMS INSIDE AND OUT 


Your Gaylord Man isn’t twins, he just works like it. He 


knows the “inside” of container manufacture and the “outside” 
of packaging operations, so he can give you double-duty service. 


Got a packaging problem or two? Call the man who solves 


them by the pair—your nearby Gaylord Man. Today. 


CROWN ZELLERBACH CORPORATION 


GAYLORD CONTAINER DIVISION 


IN CANADA - CROWN ZELLERBACH 
CANADA. LTD. VANCOUVER. 8 C. 


HEADQUARTERS. ST. LOUIS 
PLANTS COAST TO COAST 
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UNIFORM 
CANNING 
QUALITY 


For dependable, distinctive high canning quality, here are just a few 
of the sweet corn hybrids developed by Northrup King specifically 
for the processing trade. Try them—and get the full story on the 
rest of the complete NK line. 


NK 199. A distinctive, sweet, large-eared hybrid that gives one of 
the highest recoveries of cut corn in the trade—from 3 to 7% higher 
than most varieties. Uniform, blocky ears 72-8” long, 2” in dia- 
meter, with 18-20 rows. Narrow, deep kernels of outstanding quality, 
bright gold in color, exceptionally sweet and tender. Excellent plant 
handling and field performance. Holds well in the field. Very widely 
adapted, from coast to coast. Plant is 744 to 8 feet tall, clean. 
Average maturity: 84 days. 

NK 198. A very uniform, cylindrical hybrid that makes factory- 
handling easy, gives high recovery. Selected for uniformity and 
excellent processing quality. Ear is 84-84” long, 17%” in diameter, 
14-16 rows. Unsurpassed in quality for sweet, tender kerne!s, bright, 
deep, clear and golden-yellow in color. For whole ear, cream style, 
or whole kernel pack. Plant is 6%-7 feet tall, vigorous, clean. 
Average maturity: 85 days. 

NK 81 and NK 87. Two new white silked hybrids—of 81 and 
87 day average maturity. They differ in ear type and maturity 
to meet specific processing requirements. Both feature attractive, 
bright yellow deep kernels, tender and very sweet. Both are noted 
for uniformity and high recovery. NK 81 has a 14-16 row ear, 8” 
long, 17%” in diameter. NK 87 has a 16-20 row ear, 8-814” long, 
2-214" in diameter and is wilt-resistant. 


NORTHRUP, KING & 


Minneapolis, 13, Minnesota 
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OU can’t blame Baby Kangaroo for 
being hopped up about his mother’s 
container. Crib, carriage and nursery all 
in one, the Kangaroo’s pouch is cer- 
tainly a container that does what it is 
supposed to do... best! 


The 


Behind every Canco success story are 
the experts who made it possible— 
Canco’s aggressive team of research, 
manufacturing and marketing experts 
. . . the most experienced group in the 
container industry. Their knowledge of 
food processing and consumer needs has 
resulted in the leading packages of to- 
day and assures you that the great con- 
tainers to come will come from Canco. 


To help boost your profits, put the 
Canco team to work on your packaging 
problems. 


GREAT CONTAINER IDEAS COME FROM 


CANCO DIVISION 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
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POSITIVE DISPLACEMENT PUMPS 
WAUKESHA 


“selectivity” 


4 


CHOOSE: rubber or metal impellers « ‘Waukesha’ Metal 
or 316 Stainless « capacities from 0 to 300 G.P.M. « 
vertical or horizontal ports * pressures up to 150 P.S.I. 


Each revolution of the wrong pump impeller can cost you 
money . . . and impellers are only one of the hundreds of pump 
variables that can affect your product. With a Waukesha, over 
500 pump combinations give “customized” design for your prod- 
uct . . . take the compromise out of pump selection. 


Rubber Impellers — dval-lobe 


or four-lobe design. These variables assure you of a pump which is custom-designed 


to the specific demands of your product. 


Only Waukesha offers this selectivity of design and materials 
plus more than 25 years of application engineering. Let Waukesha’s 
research laboratory go to work on your pumping problem today. 


Distributors in major cities; a consultant as near as your phone. 


Waukesha Foundry Co. Dept. 66, Pump Division, Weukesha, Wis. 


Metal Impellers — single, dual 
or three-lobe in “Wavkesha” 
Metal or 316 Stainless Steel. 


~- 


EXPORT SALES: FMC International, Box .1178, 
San Jose, California, U. S. A. 
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Establishment of overseas branch 
or affiliated plants by U.S. packers 
is a development of increasing inter- 
est in the processed food field. 

Not only are such large-scale oper- 
ators as General Foods Corp., H. J. 
Heinz Co. and California Packing 
Corp. expanding their commitments, 
but smaller firms like Puccinelli Pack- 
ing Co., Wm. Underwood Co., and 
Kern Food Products, Inc. have found 
it worthwhile to establish production 
facilities outside of the boundaries of 
the United States. 

A number of officials of U.S. proc- 
essed food firms were invited to ex- 
press their views on this trend. Here 
are some of their comments. 


Fewer Problems with 
Nearby Nations 

I can certainly see some merit for 
an outfit like Campbell Soup Co., 
which has its product in every store 
and home in America, going into 
overseas operations. It is also quite 
obvious it has the finances, personnel 
and departments to carry on such a 
program. Generally speaking, it would 
seem to me that the requirements for 
foreign operations almost necessitate 
participation by large companies. 

It is true that, at the present time 
for the past good many years, smaller 
companies (and in some instances ex- 
tremely small operators) have main- 
tained operations across the borders 
into Canada and Mexico. However, 
these two areas, by historical exist- 
ence and friendly tie-in, present very 
little in the way of legal and technical 
requirements. 

As to the extended foreign opera- 
tions amongst smaller companies, you 
have—right off the bat—one pretty 
obvious problem: that is, that most of 
us are keeping pretty busy personnel- 
wise and financially in keeping our 
local operations going, and it just 
doesn’t seem likely to me that they 
can participate in overseas programs. 

With the international trend of 
small countries feeling their oats, there 
is every reason to expect the develop- 
ment of national feeling in these for- 
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Overseas Plants— Good Idea for U.S. Firms? 


Cross-section of U.S. processed food executives sees both opportunities 
and problems in foreign packing operations 


eign countries, resulting in the ob- 
vious desire to manage their own af- 
fairs and to produce their own goods. 
America has gained little good will 
in the long run from any of its busi- 
ness activities overseas. 

T. E. McCaffray, president, 

National Fruit Canning Co. 

Seattle, Washington. 


Operates Overseas Plants 


We are committed to a program of 
overseas expansion. 

I don’t see any definite formula by 
which we could be assured of avoid- 
ing difficulties like those in Cuba, any 
more than we can be sure we won't 
encounter any other major catastro- 
phe. 

I do feel that the spread of U.S. 
plants and U.S. methods to various 
parts of the world can do much to 
increase American goodwill. 

Dan F. Gerber, president 
Gerber Products Co. 
Fremont, Michigan 


Rewards Must Equal 
Domestic Ones 


My feelings on the establishment of 
overseas plants by U.S. processed food 
packers is straightforward. From the 
packer’s viewpoint, he must feel it 
will be worth the effort, and his time 
and money will earn more by invest- 
ing it overseas than at home. In the 
case of Lamb-Weston, we feel we can 
invest in this country most advantage- 
ously, but we expect to be able to 
complete effectively in world markets 
by decreasing our costs through re- 
search and development. We expect 
to increase our exports substantially 
during the coming years. 

It is realized larger packers have 
made extensive foreign investment 
commitments. With crumbling foreign 
relations, one has to have great inter- 
national relations sophistication to be 
sure the investment will not be a loss. 
With great organizations . . . suffer- 
ing tremendous losses, I feel com- 
panies such as Lamb-Weston should 
be content just to sell their products 


in foreign lands when it can be done 
profitably. 

There are ways of avoiding losses 
such as are occurring in Cuba. These 
rely on all money investments by for- 
eign nationals, and “know how” in- 
vestments by U.S. companies. This 
takes much management, and must be 
done with the resolution to put large 
amounts of management time on the 
project. These arrangements can be 
profitable. ; 

“It has been my feeling that in gen- 
eral overseas plants are mal-will 
plants. Although those working in the 
plants are very pleased, the politicians 
sooner or later cry “exploitation” and 
most of the country becomes antagon- 
istic. 

F. Gilbert Lamb, president, 
Lamb-Weston, Inc. 
Weston, Oregon 


Ex Team Can 
Make Friends 

Our affiliate, General Milk Co., has 
been a processor of milk products in 
foreign countries for many years, 
operating plants in Scotland, England, 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, France, 
South Africa, Brazil, Peru, Mexico, 
Australia and the Philippines. 

We have been expanding these 
operations gradually through the 
years, the most recent being the con- 
struction of a milk powder plant in 
Brazil. We expect to see a continued 
gradual expansion of the company’s 
operations in this field. 

We believe that the establishment 
and development of these operations 
has been beneficial to and appreciated 
by the various countries in which they 
are located. We have found that it 
takes a competent and experienced 
organization to handle such overseas 
operations. 

Alfred M. Ghormley, president, 
Carnation Company, 
Los Angeles, California. 


Not Attractive to Middle-size 
Firms 

I am inclined to believe that com- 
paratively small, closely-held firms 
such as our own are not usually at- 
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Norman Sorensen, chairman 
of board of Country Gardens, 
Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 

“... very few small can- 
ners will feel able to afford 
the risks. . .” 


Paul V. Rea, executive vice 
president, U.S. Products 
Corp., San Jose, Calif. 

“ we would suspect that 
foreign activity is not confined 
to large companies. . .” 


Dan F. Gerber, president of 
Gerber Products Co., Fre- 
mont, Mich. 

“We are committed to a 
program of overseas expan- 
sion.” 


Leon C. Jones, vice-president, 
J. R. Simplot Co., Caldwell, 


“.. our final decision has 
been that we would go on a 
cooperative basis. . .” 


tracted to (the overseas) type of ex- 
pansion. Large concerns like Calpak, 
Heinz, Gerber and others have vast 
resources as compared to ours, and 
are farther away from their stock- . 
holders than we are. They also are ‘7G 
more able to stand a loss, should they 'a 
make a wrong guess on this type of 
expansion. It also requires consider- 
able expense to thoroughly investigate 
the prospects. 

The way Communistic influence 
seems to affect countries and markets, 
the thought of establishing a plant 
overseas and having it confiscated by 
a Punch and Judy character . . is not 
very attractive. Overseas plants can 
have byproducts in the way of in- 
creased goodwill for America, but the 
way things are going in Cuba right 
now would lead us to believe that 
not too much goodwill has been devel- 


oped. 


J. M. Stroup, president, 
Empire State Pickling Co. 
Phelps, New York. 


Project for Big Firms Only 

I definitely feel that this is an ac- 
tivity for large companies only—and | 
mean very large companies. 

I have made three separate trips to 
Europe during the past five years. 
Needless to say, I talked to frozen 
food packers over there, and I also 
examined distribution facilities rather 
carefully, and looked into the institu- 
tional field. The present situation, as 
I sized it up, is so far removed from 
anything that our own small company 
could participate in that I did not 
charge off any portion of the cost of 
my trips. 

After the packers’ convention in 
Chicago last March, Bill Clark and 
I went to Guatemala and Mexico. 
Here again we decided that the possi- 
bility of our establishing producing 
plants in these, or similar, areas is so 
remote as to be non-existent. We will 
concentrate on sawing wood here at 
home, and let the big boys take the 
risks involved in foreign subsidiaries. 

M. K. Spiegl, president, 
Spiegl Farms, Inc. 
Salinas, California 


Local Capital Should Be 
Involved 

My only contact with this question 
was a Visit I had with a canner friend 
when he and I were at the same hotel 
in Puerto Rico last January. He was 
on his way to Venezuela to visit their 
plant outside of Caracas, and to talk 
with (another packer) about a joint 
venture down there. 

As I listened to his discussion of 
their plans and problems, it appeared 
to me that very few small canners will 
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feel able to afford the risks encounter- 
ed in an overseas food packaging ven- 
ture. I do know that the larger prod- 
ucers who have plants in foreign 
countries have been careful to draw 
local capital into the ventures, or at 
least somehow to have the interest of 
natives in the business. I should think 
this would be particularly important 
during these times when we face a 
world in turmoil. 

Other countries can be greatly bene- 
fited by the establishment of food 
plants within their boundaries. I am 
heartsick when I think of the billions 
that have been thrown into foreign 
aid of one sort or another which has 
done so little good. A man with a 
job or a piece of land quickly becomes 
a capitalist, and communist doctrine 
holds little appeal for a man with a 
full stomach. Why, then, don’t foods 
play a much bigger part in lessening 
the ills of the world? 

Just last March I noted that the 
Hon. Douglas Dillon, under secretary 
of state, said: “Our goods not only 
act as ambassadors of the American 
way of life, but will do yeoman serv- 
ice in helping us to meet the political, 
military and economic challenge that 
lies ahead. This is the task for Amer- 
ican private business...We in gov- 
ernment intend to do everything possi- 
ble to help.” 

If the goods of which Mr. Dillon 


speaks are foods, I feel confident that 
money will be wisely spent in meeting 
those challenges to which he refers. 
Norman Sorensen, chmn. of the bd., 
Country Gardens, Inc. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Local Participation Essential 

In a general way from observations 
and some small experience, I think it 
is very much to the advantage of 
American food processors in their for- 
eign operations to establish processing 
plants abroad and to encourage local 
capital and local management to par- 
ticipate. Some of the advantages of 
arrangements like these are that peo- 
ple living in foreign countries feel that 
they have a stake in the success and 
development of the enterprise. They 
will provide far more effort to see 
that these efforts succeed. They also 
have a feeling that money earned by 
these ventures is not being siphoned 
off and drawn out of the country in 
toto. 

By securing the full cooperation and 
collaboration of local interest, fre- 
quently more stable sources of raw 
material are provided, difficulties with 
local labor are minimized, and in some 
areas there is a contribution by local 
know-how. 

None of the above is valid, how- 
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ever, where the foreign enterprise is 
set up in a country where the political 
situation is unstable...It appears to 
me, therefore, that discrimination in 
the selection of countries for foreign 
processing plants is most important, 
and I am sure that this is high on the 
list of these food processors who have 
already established these ventures 
abroad. 

Ambrose E. Stevens, general manager 
Ocean Spray Cranberries, Inc. 
Hanson, Massachusetts 


Associate Basis Has Merit 

We have discussed the possibility of 
foreign operations and, of course, 
have had a number of people contact 
us, and our final decision has been 
that we would go on a cooperative 
basis or an associate basis with com- 
panies established in some of the for- 
eign countries, and we have worked 
out some working arrangements. 

We do not have any idea of estab- 
lishing any overseas plants in our 
operation. Management is something 
that would make it almost impossible 
for an organization of our size to get 
into such a venture—as well as the 
capital angles and the outlet. It is 
possible that some of the very large 
corporations who already have distri- 
bution in foreign areas can easily 
move in and ensure that they will have 
a profitable operation. 

We feel that our only lot in such 
an activity would be (as above indi- 
cated) on a participation basis with 
some organiaztion established in the 
overseas country. 

Leon C. Jones, vice-president 
J. R. Simplot Co. 
Caldwell, Idaho. 


Increasing Overseas Activity 

This company is a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of Consolidated Foods 
Corp., and Consolidated has its Inter- 
national Division exporting all over 
the world. We know from our con- 
versations with both the head office 
in Chicago and with Consolidated’s 
International Division here in San 
Francisco that a number of investiga- 
tions have been made of conditions in 
various countries throughout the 
world. 

As a matter of fact, Consolidated 
has just announced the purchase of a 
controlling interest in a firm in Vene- 
zuela, and has sent down one of its 
men to assume control of this plant. 
It would be our opinion, based on the 
interest shown, that Consolidated will 
get more heavily into this picture, 
assuming the proper arrangements can 
be made. 

From the point of view of U.S. 
Products Corp., we are doing nothing 


more than watching very closely the 
developments by Calpak, Gerber and 
others... In looking around our can- 
ning industry, we would suspect that 
foreign activity is not confined to 
large companies only, as we have had 
some pretty small canners here in 
California go into foreign processing 
plants. Admittedly, most of this activ- 
ity has been on the part of the large 
companies. 

Paul V. Rea, exec. vice-president, 

U. S. Products Corp. 

San Jose, California. 


Licensing Is Useful Plan 

The establishment of U.S.-owned 
food packing plants abroad is some- 
thing with which we have as yet had 
no experience. It would seem to me, 
however, in a general way that the 
world is getting smaller everyday and 
the need and desirability for inter- 
national business obviously increas- 
ing. 

From a practical point of view, I 
imagine that this type of expansion 
will lie largely in the hands of the 
large companies who can afford to 
retain the type of personnel with inter- 
national experience necessary for han- 
dling this business. Smaller companies 
might find it more advantageous to 
make licensing arrangements with 
local outfits in foreign countries rather 
than to engage in business there on 
their own. We have done this in the 
liquor side of our business with 
reasonable success. 

John G. Martin, president, 
Hublein, Inc. 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Shouldn't Be for U.S. 
Importation 

Establishing foreign plants, I be- 
lieve, will help the companies so doing 
by increasing their productivity and 
by helping to establish a higher stand- 
ard of living in those areas. 

The only thing that worries some 
of the independents in the food busi- 
ness is that perhaps some of the for- 
eign operations could pack some items 
that are packed here, and ship them 
back to the United States on a cheap- 
er basis than they are being processed 
here. 
At this time we are not contemplat- 
ing establishing any operations other 
than the present one we have, (but) I 
do not believe that only the large com- 
panies can open foreign operations. 
The only factor in having foreign 
operations, or other operations than 
already established, is the money prob- 
lem as far as getting financing to open 
a separate or like establishment. 

Thos. H. Hichards Jr., 

Bercut-Richards Packing Company, 

Sacramento, California. 
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What We Learned from the First Fire in 


WAREHOUSE NUMBER ONE in flames a few minutes after fire was discovered at Caro. Pictures were provided by Lansing B. Warner, Inc. 


Our Eighty Years of Being in Business 
Fire doors and parapets at strategic spots save parts of plant. 


By Leroy Lapy, President 
W. N. Clark Company 
Rochester, New York 


No one knows exactly how it 
started, but about noon on February 
23, 1960 a fire broke out on the sec- 
ond floor of Warehouse No. | at our 
Caro, Michigan plant. The exact cause 
will probably never be known; our fire 
chief in Caro tells us that it might have 
been some unusual cause, such as a 
piece of glass focusing the sun’s rays 
on a paper can wrapper. 

First knowledge of the fire came 
from a traveler on the State road, who 
observed smoke coming through the 
roof of the building—a two story 
frame structure about 30 years old 
used for storage of finished canned 
goods and as a labeling and shipping 
area. The passerby swung off the State 
road onto the plant premises (where, 
fortunately for us, a fire alarm box 
was stationed). He pulled the box and 
the Caro fire department responded 
promptly. 


However, even by then the entire 


The case of the removable monorail conveyor through a doorway 


second floor of the building was in 
flames and despite ample water from 
two public hydrants, the Fire Depart- 
ment was unable to save the building 
which burned to the ground literally 
before our very eyes 

An excellent job was done by the 


Stop That Future Fire Now 

Nobody wins when fire des- 
troys a processed food plant, as 
this report by a prominent Michi- 
gan canner reveals. 

Prudent plant managers keep 
this in mind the year around. To 
give us all a regular reminder of 
fire danger, however, each year 
observe National Fire Prevention 
Week. 

In 1960 this occasion will be 
the week of October 9-15. It is a 
time for every packer to check 
with his insurance company re- 
garding his plant's layout and 
facilities, and to make sure that 
his employees are educated in 
suitable fire-prevention and fire- 


fighting techniques.—Ed. 


Fire Department in saving the adjoin- 
ing buildings comprising our plant. 
Their work, combined with the ef- 
fective operation of two fire doors in- 
stalled on connecting passageways into 
two adjoining warehouses, kept the 
entire plant from being totally des- 
troyed. We can well appreciate the 
value of our investment in the fire 
door protection, recommended several 
years ago by our insurance company, 
Lansing B. Warner, Inc. 


Employees Endangered 

So unnoticed was the spread of the 
fire in the second floor that two of our 
employees working on the first floor 
were not aware that the building was 
burning until the fire department ar- 
rived. By then the air pressure created 
by the rapidly expanding hot gases in 
the upper floor caused a binding effect 
on the exit doors on the first floor 
and our employees could open them 
only with considerable difficulty. 

Warehouse No. 2 (which adjoined 
the burning building on the east) was 
constructed of concrete block with a 
ridge roof of frame construction. The 
two buildings were about eight feet 
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apart, connected by a short passage- 
way, the doorway into Warehouse 2 
being protected by an automatic- 
closing fire door. 

The concrete block wall had been 
parapetted above the roof line about 
36 inches, at the suggestion of our in- 
surance company. Here, again, we 
could realize the wisdom of this 
recommendation, which kept the fire 
from the burning building from sweep- 
ing across the roof of the exposed 
structure. Even so, some flame licked 
around the edge of this parapet wall 
and ignited the roof which, fortunate- 
ly, was over a small enough area so 
that the fire department could control 
it with their hose streams. 

The fire door released when the 
temperature melted the fusible link, 
allowing the door to close. The ex- 
posed side of the door was subjected 
to fire temperatures for perhaps an 
hour but, even though its panels were 
buckled and distorted, it remained in 
position and held the fire back. 


Monorail Release Permits 
Door To Close 

Our Warehouse No. 3 on the North 
was constructed of hollow tile block 
with a ridge roof of wood construction 
and located at a distance of about 25 
feet from the burning building with an 
enclosed passageway connecting the 
two buildings. A fire door also had 
been installed at this door opening. 

The monorail conveyor track which 
ran through this opening under ordi- 
Nary circumstances would have 
blocked the closing of the fire door. 
Several years ago, however, our in- 
surance company engineers had shown 


THIRTY-SIX-INCH PARAPET, seen at 
left in this view, stands at the end 
of Warehouse No. 2, and kept the 
fire from sweeping across the roof 
and spreading to other buildings. 


us how to fit in a removable section 
of this track, which, as the door slid 
into closed position, was lifted out, 
permitting the door to close. 

Ths exposed wall of this building 
was not parapetted, a fact which al- 
most cost us the total loss of the build- 
ing and contents. Even though a 
moderate wind blowing away from the 
building kept direct flames away, 
radiated heat from the burning 
structure ignited the roof of the ex- 
posed building over a semi-circle of 
perhaps 50 feet diameter, with center 
about at the passageway entrance. 

The firemen were able to keep the 
fire from spreading out of control on 
the top side of the roof and our men, 
working with small hose (another 
recommendation of our _ insurance 
company) kept the underside of the 
wood roof wet down. A small amount 
of finished stock in this building re- 
ceived some water but, once the fire 
was extinguished, we dried and re- 
cased this stock, eliminating any loss 
to the contents except for the cost of 
the handling which was paid as part 
of our insurance claim. 


Results of the Fire 

After the fire had burned itself out 
and the smoke had cleared, nothing 
was left of Warehouse No. 1 except 
some pretty sorry looking stacks of 
finished stock, some blackened and 
twisted equipment ‘and the concrete 
floor of the building. It was hard to 
believe that during broad daylight, 
fire could strike so suddenly, without 
apparent cause and burn the place 
down despite the best efforts of our 
employees and the city fire depart- 


ment. We were, however, indeed 
grateful that the fire had been con- 
fined to the one warehouse, a happy 
consequence of our fire protection 
planning of some years ago. 

All of our labeling equipment, 
laboratory equipment and much of our 
conveyor system was housed in the 
first floor of the destroyed building. 
The second floor had been used for 
the storage of empty cans, labels, ship- 
ping cases and miscellaneous stock 
supplies. Upon consultation with our 
insurance company, it was decided that 
we would rent the labeling machines 
we needed to continue the shipping 
of stock out of the two warehouses 
that had not been damaged, and this 
program was put into effect within a 
matter of hours after the fire was ex- 
tinguished. Fortunately, we had suf- 
ficient working space in Warehouse 
No. 3 to set up the labeling lines and 
were back in the business of shipping 
our remaining stock to customers with 
only a couple of days delay. 

If you have not gone through a 
serious fire you may not realize the 
dismaying prospects that face you af- 
ter the fire department has left. We 
were fortunate in that only one ware- 
house had been lost. Our production 
facilities were intact as well as two 
warehouses and a substantial portion 
of our stock. Some 40,000 cases of our 
pack had been wiped out (or at least 
so we thought at first glance) and 
most of the equipment essential for 
our shipping operations. 

We were told by our insurance com- 
pany representative that a considerable 
amount of salvage could be derived 
from the stock, which we must confess 
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appeared to be a rather remote pos- 
sibility from our inspection of the 
ruins. Knowing, however, that what- 
ever reduced the loss would ultimately 
benefit the insurance buying public 
(including us), we placed the canning 
plant facilities at the disposal of our 
insurance company’s salvage depart- 
ment for the purpose of reconditioning 
as much of the stock as possible. Their 
men also assisted us in the inventory- 
ing of contents that were involved in 
the fire. 


Replacement Is Costly 

As the equipment was listed and 
checked out, we found first this item 
and then that item which had been 
overlooked by us in the past. Our 
buildings and equipment had been in- 
sured “blanket” over the plant pre- 
mises, a fact which, happily, kept us 
from being under-insured on that 
score. 

We received a big surprise in our 
discovery of the increase in current 
replacement cost over the original cost 
of the destroyed building and much of 
the destroyed equipment. Anyone who 
has any doubts in this matter need only 
price out a half dozen pieces of major 
equipment today and compare it with 
prices of the same equipment ten or 
twenty years ago. The same applies 
with equal force to building values! 

Our insurance claim was based on 
current replacement cost new less 
depreciation, the customary method 
of insurance valuation, known as Ac- 
tual Cash Value. Depreciation repre- 


sents the difference between the in- 
surance payment and the cost of a new 
piece of equipment. As a result of this 
experience, we are giving serious 
thought to the advisability of putting 
our insurance people, is becoming 
Cost” basis, which, we are informed by 
our insurnace people, is becoming 
more and more popular among in- 
surance buyers. 


Losses Encountered 

As it turned out, our loss as the 
result of under-insurance, while a real 
one, was not what it might have been 
had the entire plant been destroyed. 
Our insurance recovery took care of 
the big end of the loss on buildings 
and equipment and we have been able 
to use the experience as a very prac- 
tical guide in evaluating our insurance 
program for the future. 

The insurance on stock presented 
no problems, on the other hand, since 
we were insuring it on the basis of 
selling price less trade discounts and 
allowances. We had been insuring our 
stock under a monthly reporting type 
policy which takes the guesswork out 
of the proper amount of insurance to 
carry, particularly in the food pro- 
cessing business where stock values 
fluctuate rapidly and widely. 

For the benefit of others using this 
particular form of insurance let me 
urge that you review your method of 
reporting values periodically to make 
sure that easily-overlooked items of 
values, such as seasonings, salt and 
sugar, customers’ labels (if you are 
liable for them) are not overlooked, 


FIRE DOOR on Warehouse No. 3. An 
arrangement developed by insurance 
company engineers permitted the door 
to close completely despite monorail 
conveyor running through opening. 


in addition to the more obvious items 
of empty cans, cases and your own 
labels. 


Teachings of Experience 


We have learned several important 
lessons from our fire experience. 

First, fire strikes when you least 
expect it, in our case after more than 
three-fourths of a century of operation 
without a serious fire loss. 

Second, fire protection pays off 
when the emergency arises. Listen to 
the fire protection counsel of your 
insurance people. They speak with the 
voice of experience. 

Third, make sure your insurance 
program fits your needs. Our loss was 
adjusted equitably and promptly paid, 
but we could have used additional in- 
surance. Luckily, our taste of under- 
insurance was only a small additional 
sample of what could be in store for 
many a property owner who has not 
made a very recent determination of 
his plant values—and adjusted his in- 
surance accordingly. 


Remodeling Underway 

A remodeling, repairing, and re- 
building program is now underway in 
Caro, Mich., to remove the last scars 
caused by the fire in Warehouse No. 
1. A mechanical tramway with seven 
overhead tracks carry canned foods 
from canning rooms to warehouses has 
been installed. The 120 x 100-foot 
warehouse destroyed by the fire was to 
be rebuilt and finished in time to be 
used for storing the 1960 pack. 
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“Trend Products” Create an Expanding 


Market for Nalley’s, Inc., of Washington 
Glassed, canned and dry food are trends. Modern machines keep pace 


By LoLa BARDEN 


The food processing firm that Mar- 
cus Nalley founded in Tacoma, Wash. 
in 1918 with just one product—potato 
chips made in his home kitchen—now 
has been expanded to produce more 
than 50 foods and the number con- 
tinues to grow. 

Today’s Nalley Valley in Tacoma 
has an expanded pickle division, a 
potato chip plant, a mayonnaise and 
salad dressing division, a syrup divi- 
sion, and a meat product division. 

In addition, Nalley’s Inc., has po- 
tato chip plants in Spokane, Wash.; 
Billings, Mont.; Vancouver, B.C.; 
Brooks, Alberta (both in Canada); 
and Tigard, Oregon; a sauerkraut and 
pickle plant in Portland, Oregon; a 
meat products packing plant in Van- 
couver, B.C. 

In July of 1959, Nalley’s president 


all designed to ride the tide of living with bigger demand 


—L. Evert Landon—put into work a 
plan for broadening the management 
base of Nalley’s, Inc., to give him 
more opportunity for long-range plan- 
ning and organizational development. 
More than 20 top assignments of long- 
time Nalley men were made, to pro- 
vide additional areas of responsibility. 
Trainee appointments also were made 
in the respective divisions. 


Diversified Responsibility 

The management personnel also was 
encouraged to be _ industry-minded, 
identifying itself with industry activ- 
ities in various fields. In addition to 
the services of Mr. Landon, Henry 
Willis, director of manufacturing, is 
on the board of directors of Mayon- 
naise & Salad Dressing Mfrs. Assn. 
(the only westerner serving in that 
capacity), and other officials have 
taken active roles in National Pickle 


L. Evert Landon, here greeting 


Miss Dillegate at the National Pickle 
Party, planned to be a hydro-electric 
engineer when he was graduated from 
high school in 1924. However, he 

to work before going on to 
college, and that’s when Marcus Nal- 
ley acquired an employee who was 


to become his right-hand man. 

Mr. Nalley chuckles about his stra- 
tegy—he gave the new worker so 
many responsibilities that when he did 
go to University of Washington, it 
was to major in bacteriology instead 
of engineering. By 1928 he was secre- 
tary of the firm, at the age of 21, and 
two years later he became vice-presi- 
dent. He succeeded to the presidency 
in 1948. 

Mr. Landon also has found time 
for many other activities. In the fall 
of 1959 he was a member of the 
trade mission sent to Yugoslavia by 
U.S. Dept. of rce. On his way 
home from this seven-week mission, 
he was elected president of National 
Pickle Packers Assn. He is a director 
on the boards of Natl. Assn. of Manu- 
facturers of American Management 
Assn., and of Assn. of Washington 
Industries. He is chairman of the 
management development committee 
of Potato Chip Institute, International. 

Outside of the food field, he has 
been president of Tacoma Rotary 
Club and of Tacoma Chamber of 
Commerce. He also works hard at 
his favorite hobby, power boating, 
having been president of International 
Power Boat Assn. aad commodore of 
Tacoma Yacht Club. 
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Packers Assn. and other similar or- 
ganizations. 

Nalley’s constant expansion is in 
the field of specialty foods—‘“trend 
products” they may be called. These 
are products which reflect “trends of 
living—outdoor barbecues. . . informal 
buffet entertaining . . . snacking while 
watching television . . . more salad 
consumption . . . and, above all, the 
interest of the modern homemaker in 
serving better foods easier. 


Traveling with the Trend 

Good examples of trend products 
in the pickle division are “Gourmet 
Pickle Stix” and the “Gourmet Pickle 
Slices,” according to Mr. Willis. The 
regular production line of pickles 
made from cured cucumbers is now 
geared up to produce these special- 
ties, which are so popular that it is 
difficult to keep them supplied. 

Nalley’s has a battery of almost 
500 curing tanks, each holding 3,000 
gallons or more, in which salt stock 
pickles are prepared. The pickle divi- 
sion draws from this basic cured stock 
to produce the Gourmet products. 


Controlled Curing Procedure 

The salt content in each vat is built 
up gradually, to reach a brine of 40° 
to 60° salometer in the final stages 
of fermentation. When taken out to 
make the Gourmet sticks or Gourmet 
slices, de-salting is accomplished by 
injecting live steam into the vat, and 
all but 3 to 5% of the salt is drawn 
off. 

Gourmet pickle jars are supplied 
with spices, herbs and vegetables ac- 
cording to formula, and then are hand- 
packed by women working at stations 
adjacent to the glass line. The packed 
jars proceed on the conveyor line to 
the trickle briner, the vacuum seal 
capper and through the pasteurizer. 
They are cased as they leave the pick- 
le floor. The unique flavor is derived 
from a combination of seasonings, in- 
cluding wine vinegar. 


Quality Checks Are Numerous 
As in all phases of production at 
Nalley’s, processing of the Gourmet 
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pickles is according to rigid standards 
of quality control. From determination 
of the salt content of the basic stock, 
through use of the formula, fixing 
head spacing, and pasteurizing, the 
cycle follows a set pattern. 


Nalley’s also uses a complete follow- 
up system of quality control, check- 
ing packs against formulae and the 
quality of the product under storage. 
The food technology department also 
directs developmental work for new 


FLAVORING of po- 
tato chips occurs at 
this station. Chips 
are elevated from 
the fryer to a bal- 
cony, then travel 
down stainless stee! 
conveyor to the 
tumbler seen at left. 
The flavoring mix— 
onion - garlic and 


nating schedules—is 
blended in the mill 
just before the 
tumbler, and is fed 


trend products, in addition to seeking 
constantly for ways to improve foods 
the company is already packing. 

All Nalley’s pickles are made from 
cucumbers grown under contract to 
the company, with a trained field staff 


HIGHER SPEEDS are 
continually being re- 
quired to keep pace 


vp to 320 jars per 
minute. This equip- 
ment was installed 
recently to match 


other glass filling 
and handling mo- 
chinery. 
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supervising the cucumber growing 
from selection of the seed to the 
harvest. 


Potato Products Increase 

Another trend product also in ac- 
celerated production at Nalley’s is the 
new onion-garlic potato chip. Chips 
are conveyed from the fryer station to 
a balcony station where the onion- 
garlic flavoring is added. The line is 
controlled so that the chips go through 
in small batches, for thorough penetra- 
tion of the flavoring. The chips are 
conveyed through the flavor mill, 
geared to formula control, into a 
tumbler, and then to the packaging 
lines below. 

Barbecue chips are handled at the 
same station, on alternating schedules. 
The new types, as well as standard 
potato chips and dippers, are prepared 
under exacting standards of quality 
control. 

Uniformity of chip color is attained 
by scientific tempering of all potatoes 
prior to putting them into production. 
Two washing cycles occur before the 
peeling process, and two more occur 
after the stock goes through the slicer. 

The latest type of fryer equipment 
is used, calling for continuous circula- 
tion of the oil through a heat exchang- 
er. Automatic temperature controls 
keep the oil at the desired tempera- 
ture. 


Quality must be 
maintained with the 
more rapid produc- 
tion pace. Here a 
Horix walking-beam 
pasteurizer sterilizes 
a pack of pickles, 
then cools down the 
product with water 
sprays. The size of 
the big unit makes 
its output match the 
high - speed filling 
and packaging ma- 
chines found else- 
where in the Nal- 
ley’s plant in Tac- 
oma. 
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Installation of new equipment and 
introduction of new packaging are im- 
portant factors of constant emphasis 
on processing of trend products. 

The newly retooled glass-packing 
line for a selection of Nalley’s salad 
dressings and other products is a case 
in point. The newest equipment on 
this line is the World Super CM label- 
er, made by Economic Machinery Co. 
Its speed and versatility are important 
in meeting the capacity of other equip- 
ment, and its label application method 
and automatic inspection feature are 
helpful in giving every package the 
desired shelf appearance. The line 
turns out a wide variety of containers, 
including 8-oz. tall bottles for special- 
ty dressings, 6-oz. jars for prepared 
mustard and horseradish, pints for 
salad dressings and mayonnaise, 28-oz. 
glass for mincemeat, and a 47-oz. 
decanter for “Lumberjack” syrup for 
the institutional field. 

A second example of the use of 
machinery to advantage is in the ap- 
plication of the walking-beam pasteu- 
rizer, supplied by Horix Manufactur- 
ing Co. Used on cucumber pickles and 
a variety of other products, this equip- 
ment automatically receives and feeds 
the jars, walks them through a hot 
water or steam heating cycle, cools 
them under water sprays to halt the 
pasteurizing action, air-dries them and 


delivers them to the labeling and casing 
units. Texture is thus preserved, spoil- 
age avoided, and sparkling clean con- 
tainers delivered at the discharge end. 


Nalley’s seeks constantly to be in 
the forefront with trend products. Its 
bleu cheese, sour cream and “Dieteze” 
dressings are typical examples. Even 
“Tang,” a longtime popular seller in 
the dressing field, is being featured 
in the new trend category as an ac- 
companiment to the increasingly- 
popular seafood plates. 

The company also seeks to stay 
modern in its packaging. The latest 
example is in its “Lumberjack” syrup 
and the trend berry syrups—black- 
berry, raspberry, strawberry, bosen- 
berry. 

The new syrup package designed by 
Owens-Illinois and reaching the groc- 
ers’ shelves in September, carries over 
enough of the longtime Nalley’s design 
to provide family recognition, but at 
the same time a fresh new design is 
achieved, combining a perfect balance 
of utility and beauty. 

Production ease is an important 
factor in connection with the new glass 
package, which has a graceful design 
worthy of going-to-the-breakfast-table, 
as well as a natural fit-the-hand feel- 
ing. The new package is used for the 
new 22-0z., the 16-oz. and the 12-oz. 


Nalley’s syrups. 
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wist - Off. CAP 


...and that means 


are Pickle Days! 


Holidays are Twist-Off days, too 


This year’s Holiday Season promises 
to be a very good pickle season. Once 
again, the pickle packers are pushing 
their seasonal theme: ‘Holidays are 
Pickle Days’’—and thousands of good 
retailers will be going along with it. 

Merchandisers are realizing, more 
and more, that today’s pickles are 
good sales builders. The modern offer- 
ings of pickles are so good, so attrac- 
tive, and so varied that pickles have 
become one of the greatest impulse 
items. What’s more, the tie-up of pick- 


NEW Twist-Off" CAP 


NW "Twist- Off CAP 
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les with the holiday feasts has proved 
to be a “natural’’. 

Package design has undoubtedly 
helped the cause along—and the extra 
convenience and clean, modern look 
of 4-turn Twist-Off Capped packages 
have added a considerable force by 
providing another bit of buying urge 
for the wonderful products that the 
pickle packers are offering. 

May we suggest, then, that no Holi- 
day feast is at its best without pickles— 
and that no pickle package is at its best 
without a Vapor-Vacuum Twist-Off Cap. 


“VAPOR-VACUUM” Seal and ReSeal 


WHITE CAP COMPANY 


DIVISION OF CONTINENTAL E CAN COMPANY 
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SAUCES FOR PIZZA and for barbecue beef sandwiches are mixed 
in Groen kettles with Lightin mixers. Sauces are batch operations that 
are arranged to fit the Barra production schedule for pizza and sand- 
wiches. 


A formula for success in the tough, 
highly-competitive pizza business, has 
been found for Barra Frozen Foods, 
Inc., hopefully concludes Edward 
Barra. 

Mr. Barra, with his brother and 
partner Al Barra, spent six years 
building the business independently. 
Since June, Barra Frozen Foods, Inc., 
has been merged with a larger organ- 
ization, the Ever Sweet Corp. of 
Lyons, Ill., a packer of chilled juices. 


BARRA ITEMS include cheese pizza and cheese and sausage pizza in 
two sizes. The sandwiches, two hamburgers with french fries or two 


Pizza and Sandwiches Make Barra Formula 


Success of the Barra Frozen Foods of Chicago came through diversifica- 
tion of products, an early start, speed and efficiency in production 


For a young firm in the business, 
there are several major problems. 

1. Tough competition comes from 
pizzerias which supply neighborhood 
stores with frozen pizzas. Since these 
frozen pizzas are often by-products of 
pizzerias, prices are often low. 

2. Pizzerias which have lasted a 
year in frozen foods and have seen 
small profits will try for volume. With 
volume they find that stores out of the 
neighborhood are harder to enter. 


SAUCE IS LADLED into Kaiser's aluminum pans, in which have been 
placed precooked crusts baked to specification by the Original Krispy 
Krust Co., sausage is placed next. Krust Co. Sausage is placed next 
into the tray, the amount judged with a scoop. 


Prices are then cut and quality may be 
lowered. 

3. Finally, tough competition comes 
again from the big, established frozen 
pizza firms, or new firms with money 
which are trying to enter a market. 
Free goods and discounts, promotions 
and allowances are offered to get es- 
tablished. 

In the Barra plant these days, even 
during the slow summer months for 
the pizza business, there is a business- 


barbecue beef 


dwiches, are packaged in the same pan as the 


spaghetti platter and the ravioli with meat and sauce. 
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PACKAGE IS CHECKWEIGHED by Exact Weight Scales after grated 
Morzarella cheese has been added and the cover placed on the pan. 


coverboard, before 


The aluminum pan is crimped by hand ar 
it enters closing machine. 


like hum of regular production. The 
answers to the survival and growth of 
this company are in both the produc- 
tion and sales end. And the two are 
closely related. 


Product Mix 

Six years ago, when the success of 
the new pizza operation was, if any- 
thing, still shakey, the Barra broth- 
ers innovated a packaged two ham- 
burger sandwiches and french fries. 
Retail price was the happily low price 
of 35 cents. 

“We found a product that we could 
produce efficiently, because of our 
pizza operation,” Edward Barra says. 
New packers are warned away from 
the product because of the low cost 
margin. And for the big packers, Mr. 
Barra believes, the frozen sandwiches 
do not offer much of a volume. 

But for Barra Frozen Food Prod- 
ucts, Inc., it fits just right. 

Along with the hamburgers have 
come the spaghetti platters, barbecue 
beef sandwiches, ravioli and meat 
sauce. 

Efficierit volume has brought new 
techniques in production and pack- 
aging. 

Everything but the large pizzas can 
be handled in a production line that 
starts with an aluminum container and 
ends with a filled package coming off 
the end of the line at the capacity 
rate of 150 dozen per hour. It takes up 
to 10 people under the direction of 
a production foreman to meet this 
rate. 
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SMALL PIZZA IS packed in cartons and moved to freezer in freezing 
rack, The rack is whee'ed into a freezing room and quick-frozen. The 
ca.tons are then moved into refrigerated storage. They are brought 


out and sealed before shipment. 


The family sized pizzas, are placed 
on a food board and wrapped in poly- 
ethylene at a top rate of 100 dozen 
per hour. 


Purchases in Bulk 

Barra Frozen Foods, Inc., purchases 
meat by the barrel from Chicago pack- 
ers. Part of the meat is used in the 
production of sausage in the Barra 
plant. The rest is used for the ham- 
burger and the sliced beef sandwiches. 

As a meat processing plant that 
ships its products interstate, Barra is 
subject to continuous inspection by the 
inspector of the Bureau of Animal 
Industries, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Continuous inspections have an ad- 
vantage of weeding the weak packers 
from the many small frozen pizza 
plants, Mr. Barra explains. If it 
weren’t for government inspections, 
competition would be much worse. As 
it is any packer who sells to a major 
chain store must qualify for inter- 
state shipment. 

With interstate shipment there are 
also visits from the Food and Drug 
Administration inspectors. City and 
health officers are around. 

Spices and seasonings are inspected 
by Barra. Samples are taken regularly 
by the American Meat Institute for 
laboratory checks. 


Sausage is Biand 

In aiming for an average palate, the 
Barra brothers continue to adjust their 
formula to produce a product that 
will follow the trend in blandness of 


mass consumer tastes and still retain 
the distinctiveness of sausage. They 
call their average a “plus bland” mix- 
ture. 

The recipe for the Barra pizza was 
developed from the recipe used by the 
Barra brothers when they operated 
two pizzerias. The recipe was refor- 
mulated to fit the requirements of 
high-speed production and freezing 
and storage. 

The finished products, are distri- 
buted by Aaron Brothers, a Chicago 
frozen food distributor. 

A Chicago broker handles sales for 
Barra. While 90% of the distribution 
is in the Chicago area, this includes 
chains such as Jewel Tea, High-Low, 
Kroger and National Tea. 


Keep Inventory Low 

A final key in the successful opera- 
tion of a frozen specialty product is 
keeping a small inventory, Edward 
Barra says. He tries to keep a week 
ahead of demand—just far enough to 
schedule production efficiently, and 
small enough to insure fresh products 
at shipping time and a relatively smal! 
investment in inventory. 

Some of the suppliers for the Barra 
Frozen Food Products, Inc., are listed 
below. For more information about any 
of these products, write Canner/Packer, 
59 E. Monore, Chicago 3, Ill. 


Mfg. 
Mixing Equipment Co. 
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_ Aluminum Co. 
Film ................Continental Can Co. 
Poly bag opening machine .......Tele Sonic ela 
Industries, Inc. 
i Food board .............Time Container Corp. he 
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1 NEW CAP AND LABEL for its line of 
® spices are displayed by John Wagner 
& Sons, Inc., Hatboro, Penna. The closure 
is made by Phoenix Cap, while Foxon Label 
monvufactures the new label. P. Mark Parthe- 
more, Jr., vice president, holds 4-oz. con- 
tainer supplied by T. C. Wheaton. 


2 COCONUT SPREAD, packed by Grove- 
® land Products, Inc., Miami, Fia., is held 
by Lester Weiss, salesman. Glass by Owens- 
Illinois, label by Lemboy Label Co. and caps 
by Crown Cork and Seal. Called “‘Coconga,” 


Gourmet Foods To Set New 
Sales Record This Year 


Canned, dry, frozen and glassed items, 
domestic and imported, seen at N. Y. show 


By THEODORE FEIT 


Something for everybody is being 
provided today by the U. S. gourmet 
food trade, and this policy is paying 
off in increasing sales. 

This was demonstrated in New York 
City recently, at the four-day sixth 
annual Fancy Food & Confection 
Show, sponsored by National Assn. for 
the Specialty Food Trade. 


1960 To Show Sales Gain 

So many varieties of foods were 
shown, so attractive was the packag- 
ing, and so interested were the 20,000 
who attended the affair, that President 
David D. Shaffer of the association 
predicts 1960 U. S. sales of gourmet 
products at a record level of $150 mil- 
lions, up $20 millions from the previ- 
ous high year of 1959. 

This growth is being achieved by a 
combination of domestic and imported 
items, high-priced and low-cost goods, 
rich products and those suited to di- 
etetic purposes, brands in which the 
food is the attraction and those whose 
packaging is the chief source of appeal. 

In addition to the qualities of the 
products themselves, says Mr. Shaffer, 
interest in gourmet foods is being 
stimulated by such factors as increased 
travel abroad, more home entertaining, 


and an increase in the disposable in- 
come of the average U. S. citizen. 


Many Products Offered 

Types of commodities now on the 
market include appetizers, herbs and 
spices and condiments, soups, meats, 
seafoods, vegetables, baked goods, 
fruits, cheeses, sauces and syrups, can- 
dies, cocktail and snack foods, and 
beverages. 

Among interesting newcomers to 
the New York show were: 

Shallot powder, a dehydrated prod- 
uct of the eschalot or shallot, offered 
by Twin Trees Gardens, Inc. 

Salted cooking wines, available in 
sherry, bercy and bordelaise types, by 
Grace A. Rush, Inc. 

Canned soup specialties, including 
New England cream of clam, Maine 
bouillabaisse, and cheddar cheese, dis- 
tributed by H. G. Norton Co. 

Garnished meats in several varie- 
ties, packed in glass in Germany and 
sold by O. K. Simson Co. 

Lobster specialties—barbecued lob- 
ster on skewers and smoked sliced lob- 
ster, both canned in Japan and avail- 
able from Carl Christensen & Co.; lob- 
ster meat with Vermicelli sauce, pack- 
ed in Maine and sold by H. G. Nor- 
ton Co. 


WIDE VARIETY of gift packs of assorted 

® items is on view at the Cresca Co., Inc., 
exhibit. Harry Lesser, president of the New 
York firm, stands next to one packaged in 
carton supplied by Reasonable Paper Box 
and overwrapped in films from Du Pont and 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing. 


Ginger-flavored tomatoes, canned 
in Denmark, offered by Carl Christen- 
son & Co. 

Frozen Chinese peapods, in 8-0z. 
packages, offered by Cathay Food 
Products. 

Wine dessert sauces, produced in 
New York state, sold by H. G. Norton 
Co. 


Specialty Sweeteners 

Party sugar — Multi-colored packs 
from England and decorated cubes 
from the United States, offered by A 
& A Food Products Corp. 

Snails cooked in champagne, pro- 
duced in France and distributed by 
American Roland Food Co. 

Cocktail-size artichoke bottoms in 
flute form, sold by Classique Foods 
Div., M. H. Greenebaum, Inc. 

Fish spreads— including smoked 
rainbow trout pate, swordfish pate 
with wine, king crabmeat pate with 
sherry—by Cresca Co., Inc. 

Canned wheat pilaf—a favorite 
food of Ghengis Khan in a new form 
—from T. G. Koryn. 

Spiced pineapple, a product of Jes- 
se R. Pike & Son (Chris Candy, Inc.) 

Wild rice specialties—instant wild 
rice and wild rice pancake mix—dis- 
tributed by Cresca Co., Inc. 


Profits Don’t Always Follow 

“Despite the outlook for a record 
volume of business, the profit picture 
is mot rosy,” reports Mr. Shaffer. 
“Manufacturing costs have risen, and 
increased handling and _ shipping 
charges have cut the margin of profit.” 

The greater variety of items, sharp- 
er competition, and some effort to 
broaden the base of the market, all 
may also be presumed to have affected 
the earnings outlook. 

The accompanying pictures and 
captions provide additional informa- 
tion on products shown at the show. 
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ee the product is useful as spread for waffles, a 
bread and other foods, in place of syrup. es 
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L SELF-SERVICE supermarket display for 
its poth y-iar-packed spices is 
shown by Twin Tree Gardens, Inc., Lyn- 
brook, N. Y. George H. Mangravite, presi- 
dent, demonstrates tray holding two rows 
of 2-oz. jars by T. C. Wheaton. Labels by 
Cameo Dye & Label; display by American 
Metalcraft. 


WRAP-AROUND LABELS are featured 

® on two items distributed by Cowan & 

Fransman, New York City. Foil label is used 

on instant lemon product packaged in 

Wheaton glass. Another new product, pack- 

aged under the “Spice Club" brand, is an 
instent mocha-flavored coffee. 


10 REDESIGNED LABEL on its entire pick- 
® le line is shown by Goodman Bros., 
Inc., Meriden, Conn. Nat Goodman stands 
in front of display of his firm's products. 
Muyirson prints the new label, while Knox 
Glass supplies containers, with Crown Cork 
and Seal manufacturing the caps. 
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DOUBLE-HEADER INTRODUCTION is 

« held by Daniel F. McCarthy, vice presi- 
dent of Charlotte Charels, Inc. Evanston, Ill. 
Six-pack of jellies and marma'ades (Hazel- 
Atlas jars, Frazier labels, Anchor Hocking 
caps and Triangle cartons) and tin of Anise 
biscuits (Olive Can) are two new items. 


& PILFER-PROOF package for caviar is 
® introduced by Romanoff Caviar Co. Dis- 
playing it between them are Mr. and Mrs. 
R. Ross Dillon of sales department. Window 
cards manufactured by Downington Paper 
Co., using Goodyear Vitafilm D 80. Glass 
containers are by Hazel-Atlas, caps by An- 
chor Hocking. 


| MANHATTAN CLAM CHOWDER is a 
= recent addition to the line of fancy 
seafoods canned by Jack August Sea Foods, 
West Springfield, Mass. Melvin Rubin, presi- 
dent, holds the container supplied by Ameri- 
can Can Co., with label by Rich Litho. The 
product is not premixed before packing. 


GLASS HONEY DISPENSER with silver- 

® plated spoon is used as gift package 
for its 8-oz. orange blossom honey by Sunny 
South Apiaries, Delfray Beach, Fla. Thomas 
Hatcher holds the container, which is ob- 
tained from Kelly Bee Supplies and Honey 
Co. Three-jar gift honey pack is a new 


q IMPORTED TEA POT holds 75 tea bags 
® of Indian orange pekoe tea. Pot is four- 
cup size. Harold Pratt, of the sales depart- 
ment, points out latest of a long series of 
innovations introduced by S. S. Pierce Co., 
Boston, Mass., packer of a full line of 


{ MUSTARD Supreme and Sauce nder 
® the “Nance’s” label as well as the 
pineapple mint packaged in Pierce Glass and 
Owens-Illinois containers, are described to 
visitor by Robert J. Biedenbach of Nance 
Delmarle Co., Inc., East Rochester, N. Y. La- 
bels by Stecher-Traung, with Owens-Illinois 
and Hazel-Atlas closures. 


Sunny South item. Pe 
- 
specialty foods. 
= 
: 
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J CROPS/PACKS/ MARKETS /PRICES 


CANNED FOODS 


Fruits, Vegetables 
Stay About the Same 

Vegetables: As this is written, the 
U. S. canned vegetable pack (as usual 
at this time of year) hangs on the 
weather. In tomatoes, for example, the 
potential is for a shade larger pack 
than in 1959, but there are signs of an 
early arrival of fall, which could sharp- 
ly reduce the pack. Preliminary indi- 
cations now point to a total of about 
180 million actual cases—against an 
estimate of 175 millions a month ago 
and an actual-case pack of 184,513,- 
000 cases in 1959-60. If the tomato 
harvest comes up to its potential, the 
output could be on a par with that of 
last season. Finished packs reported to 
date by NCA (thousands of actual 
cases) include: 


Item 1959 1960 
5,148 5,901 

white 1,926 2,141 
Spinach, spring 5,539 4,731 


Milk: U. S. production of canned 
evorporated whole milk totaled 1,358,- 
500,000 Ibs. in the first seven months 
of 1960, down 6% from the same 
period of 1959. Canned condensed 


whole milk output, however, went up 
10%, to 41,060,000 Ibs. 


Florida Cirtus: Final figures on 
Florida’s 1959-60 canned shelf-pack 
citrus output, compiled by Fla. Can- 
ners Assn., show these totals (thou- 
sands of actual cases), for seasons end- 
ing Sept. 30: 


Item 1958-59 1959-60 
UI 
Grapefruit sections 5,056 4,433 
ange 1 1 
Citrus salad 646 546 
CES 
rapefruit juice 8,820 8,109 
inge juice 14,915 16,910 
Orange/, ruit 3,510 3,632 
Tangerine juice 63 191 


Florida Concentrates: Florida’s heat- 
processed juice concentrate packs, in 
1959-60, ran well below the 1958-59 
level. Excluding frozen packs, the two 
years compared as follows, in gallons: 


1959-60 
377,877 
27,390 


Item 1958-59 
Blend and tangerine 188,154 

Canned Fruits: U. S. 1960-61 packs 
of canned apple items, pears and pur- 
ple plums promise to be substantially 
below the figures for 1959-60, and the 
red cherry pack (per NCA) dropped 
from 4,128,487 to 2,218,860 actual 


cases. The peach pack may also turn 
out short of last year. On the other 
hand, the apricot outturn went up from 
6,125,000 to 7,236,000 actual cases, 
and gains are in the making for cran- 
berry sauce, citrus products, cocktail 
and ripe olives, and possibly for pine- 
apple. In total, the pack still looks like 
about 129 or 130 million cases (about 
the same as predicted last month), 
against just under 135 million actual 
cases in 1959-60. 


FROZEN FOODS 


More Convenience, Vegetables; 
Less Berries, Citrus, Seafoods 


Florida Citrus: Florida’s 1959-60 
pack of frozen orange concentrate 
was up to the 1958-59 level, but other 
major items showed sharp drops, Fla. 
Canners Assn. reveals. The packs in 
the last two years (ending Sept. 30) 
have been as follows, in thousands of 
gals.: 


Item 1958-59 1959-60 
Frozen Orange Conc 79,911 78,149 
Froz. Grapefruit Conc 4,95 1,613 
Froz. Blend Conc 69 284 
Froz. Tangerine Conc 1,152 320 


Calif. Winter Vegetables: Packs of 


Three seconds! That's all it takes to pack a 
24-can case with a single stroke of the Burt 
High Speed Packer. All the operator does is 
position the case. The case is upended with- 
out manual effort after packing. It’s the easi- 


est can-handling method available. 


BURT MACHINE COMPANY 


401 East Oliver Street 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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Nalley’s “Trend 
Products’ Pace the 
food industry 


Nalley‘s, Inc. is a western food processing firm growing 
with the trend of the times, sending to market the specialty 
foods which belong in modern living—“trend products”... 


We will be glad to send you a complete list of the more 
than 50 Nalley’s “trend products.” Here are a few: 


PICKLES: Fresh Pack Pickles; Processed Dills; Sweet Pickles; Complete 
line of relishes. 


CHIP DIPS: Bleu Cheese; Dill Pickle; Clam; Onion, Garlic; Barbecue; 
Horseradish; Olive-Pimento. 


SPECIALTY POTATO CHIPS: Onion-Garlic; Barbecue; Dippers; 
Regular Potato Chips. 


SALAD DRESSINGS: Mayonnaise; Tang; Thousand Island. 


POURING TYPE DRESSINGS: Cheese; Italian; Chutney-French 
Sweet & Sour; French Bleu; Fruit Salad; Russian. 


GOURMET DRESSINGS: (refrigerated) Sour Cream; Bleu Cheese. 


CANNED FOODS: Lima Beans and Ham; Chili, Extra Hot and Wes?- 
ern Mild; Beef Stew; Lasagne; Chili without Beans. 


BERRY SYRUPS: Raspberry; Strawberry; Blackberry; Boysenberry. 


LUMBERJACK—Maple-flavored table syrup. 


if it's Nalley's... it's good/ 


NALLEY’S, INC., Nalley Valley, Tacoma, Wash. 


| 
am 
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four Calif. winter-spring vegetables 
increased from less than 121 million 
Ibs. in the first half of 1959 to over 
127 millions in the like period of 1960, 
Calif. Freezers Assn. reports. By prod- 
ucts, the 1959 and 1960 six-month 
outputs are as follows, in thousands of 
Ibs. : 


Item 39 1960 
Broccoli 30.408 
Cauliflower 9.652 12,642 
Spinach 56,176 59,006 
TOTALS 120,845 127,496 


U. S. Strawberries: Deliveries of 
strawberries for processing (principal- 
ly for freezing) in principal U. S. 
frozen-fruit-packing states are rerort- 
ed as follows through August, in thou- 
sands of Ibs.: 


Seate 1959 1960 
Arkansas 4,533 3,173 
California 60,677 57,520 
Kentucky 6,692 1,300p 
Louisiana 1,450 508 
Michigan 9,854 11,240 
Oregon 85,656 68,075 
Tennessee 5,652x 12,000p 
Washington 37,745 35,594 
TOTALS 212,259 191,410 


x—Believed incomplete. p—Preliminary approxi- 
mation. 

In terms of finished processed 
weight, and including all other U. S. 
production, the 1959 frozen straw- 
berry pack was 248,227,441 Ibs. 

Other Berries: Deliveries of berries 
to U. S. freezers and other processors, 
through August, have been as follows 
(according to USDA), for some states 
and some varieties, in thousands of 
Ibs. : 


State/Item 1959 1960 
Blackberries 
Wathington 
Califormia® 3'096 $21 
Blueberries 
¢ a 1,679 
Michigan 5,812 10,746 


a—not available. °999% olallieberries. 
Seafoods; U. S. frozen fish produc- 
tion in the first seven months of the 
year was down from 182,879,000 Ibs. 
in 1959 to 173,009,000 Ibs. in 1960. 
Packs of bait and animal food were up 
considerably in 1960, and shellfish 
production was about the same in the 


two years, but salt-water fish freezings 
through July were off more than 13 
million Ibs., U. S. Fish & Wildlife Serv- 
ice reports. 


Convenience Foods: U. S. packs of 
frozen fish sticks and portions went up 
in the first half of 1960, compared 
with the same period of 1959. In the 
two Jan.-June periods, USFWS re- 
ports, production was as follows, in 
thousands of Ibs.: 


Item 1959 1960 
Fish sticks 
Cooked 29,343 30,425 
Raw 2,537 2,186 
2,627 3,440 
Raw-breaded 13,514 17,842 
Unbreaded 1,366 808 
Total 17,507 22,090 


Peanut Butter Pack Sets 
Record—Honey Outlook Good 


Honey: A U. S. honey pack about 
equal to that of 1959 still appears in 
prospect for 1960. A slightly smaller 
number of colonies is operating this 
year, but the nectar flow is a shade 
better than last season on the average. 
The total number of colonies this year 
is estimated at 5.4 millions. 


Peanut Butter: The peanut market- 
ing season which ended August 1, 
1960, saw U. S. peanut butter manu- 
facturers receive 36,002,000 Ibs. of 
shelled edible nuts, up from 362,198,- 
000 Ibs. in the 1958-59 season. The 
1959-60 utilization is the largest since 
records were first developed in 1944- 
45. 


Tomato Products: Depending on 
how soon winter comes, and on the 
distribution of the processing crop 
among the various products, the 1960 
glassed catsup and chili sauce pack 
of the U. S. could be larger than that 
of 1959, about the same size, or small- 
er. Very preliminary indications, as of 
this writing, point to a pack of catsup 
about midway between the 22.7 mil- 


lion cases produced in 1959 and the 
24.9 processed in 1958. Chili sauce is 
expected to run close to the 1.7 mil- 
lion cases produced in 1959. 


Total Glass Pack: Shipments of 
glass containers to U.S. food packers 
in the first seven months of 1960 ran 
ahead of 1959 in the narrow-neck 
category—8,740,000 gross in 1959 to 
9,012,000 gross in 1960. Wide-mouth 
shipments are down slightly—from 
24,708,000 gross to 24,691,000. 


DRY FOODS 


Nut and Milk Packs Up— 
Eggs and Fruits Are Down 
Milk: In the first seven months of 
1960, U.S. dry milk packs have run as 
follows, according to USDA (Millions 
of Ibs.): Whole milk, 62.3 (up 6%); 
nonfat spray process, 1,151.5 (up 
7%); nonfat roller, 106.9 (up 
9%); buttermilk, 58.9 (up 12%). 


Eggs: In the first seven months of 
1960, quantities of eggs used for dry- 
ing compared with the like period of 
1959 as follows, according to USDA 
(thousands of Ibs.): Whole eggs, 
87,426 in 1959 and 65,075 in 1960; 
Albumen, 56,787 in 1959 and 36,770 
in 1960. Production of egg solids has 
totaled 30,200,000 Ibs. in Jan.-July of 
1960, against 39,364,000 in 1959. 


Nuts: The U.S. nut harvest (except 
for almonds) is shaping up better than 
that of 1959. By varieties, the crop in 
the two seasons is estimated by USDA 
as follows, in unshelled short tons: 


Ieem 1959 1960 
Almonds, Calif. 2,8 4,000 
Filberts, N.W. 10,080 7,950 
Pecans, South 71,750 90,800 
Walnuts, Calif.-Ore. 62,500 74,300 
uts, various 796,000 813,000 
Fruits: California’s dried prune 


pack is estimated at 135,000 short tons 
by USDA, compared with 139,000 
tons in 1959. The Pacific Northwest 
harvest, fresh basis, is only 24,200 


tons, against 88,900 in 1959; prac- 
tically none will be dried. 


accessories give special 


ARTHUR co LTON COMPANY 


3474 E. Lafayette, Detroit 7, Michigan 


machines at the 
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matching salt-dissolving system for a new plant. His advice is sure to be impartial because International 
supplies Sterling Salt in over 80 different types. In this full line, there is a type and size of salt for 
every industrial need. The man from International can also suggest the most efficient and economical 
method of using, storing and handling the salt he recommends. His experience, knowledge and on-the- 
spot service are the vital extras that make Sterling Salt the first choice of so many salt-using com- 
panies. To put this technical knowledge at your disposal—contact International Salt Company 
headquarters, Clarks Summit, Pennsylvania, or the office nearest you: Boston, Buffalo, Charlotte, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Newark, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis. 


COMPANY 


“A STEP AHEAD IN SALT 
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Processed Food Prices 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


F.O.B. packing plant, per dozen con- 
tainers, as of the first of the month in- 
dicated. Data compiled from latest avail- 
able price lists of individual packers. Dis- 
tricts as follows: 

ATLANTIC (Atl.)—Me., N. H., Vt, 
Md., Del., 

Ky., Tenn., Miss., Mo., Ark., Ia., 
Okla., Tex., P. R. 

MIDWEST (M.)—Ohio, Ind., Ill., Mich., 

Wis., Minn., lowa, S. D., Neb., Kans. 

WEST (W.) — Alaska, “Ariz., Calif. 
Colo., Hawaii, Ida., Mont., N. M., 
Ore., Utah, Wash., Wyo. 

Prices are in dollars and cents, with 
the dollar omitted when the range covers 
more than one dollar. When the range is 
2 dollars or more, the prices are aver- 


aged. 

e175 to $1.95 is written 1.75-95 
$1.75 to $2.95 is written .75-2.95 
$1.75 to $3.95 is averaged 2.95 


August 1, 1960 Craenher 1, 1960 
—303—-  —10— peat 
Apples, sliced 
At. 8.50 8.25 
Wes. 7.50 7.50 
_— 1.45 7.00-25 1.35 7.00 
Wes. 8.25 1.55 8.50 
ch. bvis 
2. 11.70 2.05 11.70 
Tart Pitted, 
At. 15.00 
Mid. 2.10 12 00 2.25-40 .75-13.00 
Wes. 2.07% 12.00 2.30 13.00 
t Unpitted, Wes » 
k 3.42 20.00 3.42% 20.00 
light 3.42-67% 20.90 3.42 20.90 
wit (303 & oz.) fey 


Seuce (Ne. 300) fcy. puree 


atl 1 1.70-75 
Figs, Choice 

es 2.35 13.05 2.35 12.80 
es 2.12% 11.85 2.12% 19.85 
Fruits For Salads, 

es 85 3.05 16.75 


Ig. 

Peaches—Clingstone, Wes. ch 

slice 1.70- 9.25 1.70-75 9%.25-50 

hivs 1.70 9.25 1.70-75 9%.25-50 
tone, ch. hives. Elb. 

Mid .25 2 11.25 

90 10.35 1.75-85 0 

Pears, ch. hiv. Bart. 

Mid. 2.05 10.50 2.05 10.50 

Wes 2.05 11.50 2.25-30 12.60 

(Ne. 2) Wes. fey. 

Slice 3.75 15.50 3.47% 15.00 

Chak 3.42 15.70 3.42 15.70 

Crh 2.90 11.40 2.80 11.90 
ch. 

Wes 1.85 8.75 1.85 8.75 


CANNED VEGETABLES 


Ae. 1960 September 1, 1960 
—10— —303— —10— 


Asparagus 300) fey. ig. green 

At. 3.40 12.25 3.72% 12.25 

Mid. 2.10 12.75 2.10 12.75 

Wes 3.55 3.65 

Wes 3 3.10 

Beans, Green Lima, fcy. smell! 

Atl. 2.17% 12.50 2.15 12.50 

Mid. 05 12.17 2.05 12.17 
fey. cut (Wes. 8. L.) 

Atl. 8 50 1.40 8.00-50 

So. 1.35 8.00 1.35 8. 

Mid. 9.50 1.45 9. 

Wes. ra 1.95 .75-10.75 1.95 10.75 

fey., cut. 


-50-9.00 1.50 8.50 


Ae. 1960 September 1, 1960 


—303—  —10— 
9.25 1.50 9.25 
Beets, fcy. sliced 
Atl. 1.07% 4.75 1.07% .75-5.00 
Mid. 1.10 5.25 1.15 5 
Wes. 1.42 6.35 1.12% 6.35 
Carrots, fcy. diced 
Atl. 1.20-25 6.75 1.20-35 .75-7.35 
Mid. 1.1 6.25 1.12 5 
, Cream & Kernel, fcy 
Atl 1.35-65 .50-9.06 1.40-60 .50-9.00 
Mid 1.40-50 8.00-50 1.50-60 .25-9.00 
1.57 8.50 1.624% 8 
Corn-White, Cream & Kernel, fcy 
Atl 1.40 1.40 8.50 
Peas, Green (No. 2 sieve), fcy. ear’ 
1.75 1.75 1.75 11.75 
Mid 2.05 12.25 2.00 12.00 
Green (No. 2 sieve), fcy. 
An. 1 8.75 2.02% 8.50 
Mid. 2.05 00-12.25 2.00 12.00 
Wes. 1. 8.25 1.90 8.25 
Peas, Blackeye (No. 300) fcy 
1.25 1.25 7.50 
Pimintes (4-oz.) whole, 
1.65 
loss 1.85 1.85 
. Sweet (No. 3-Voc.), fcy. syrup 
Atl 1.65 9.50 1.50 .75-10.50 
1.30 7.50 1.30 7.50 
Potatoes, Sweet (No. 3 Vac.) fcy. vacuum 
Atl 2.10 2.10 
fey. 
Atl 1.10-32% 6.50 1.00-10 6.50 
1.25 6.50 1.15 6.50 
Pumpkin (No. 2%), fey 
Atl. 1.50 5.50 1.50 5.50 
Mid. 1.57% 5.50 1.60 5.50 
Wes. me 1.50 5.00 1.50 5.00 
Atl. 1.40-50 50-7.00 1.40 7.00 
So. 1.20 5.75 1.20 5.75 
Wes 1.17% 4.85 1.17 4.85 
Se. fey. 
trnp. 4.00 -95 4.40 
mstd. 95 4.40 4.40 
poke 1.35 1.35 
Soverkravt, 
Af. 1.45 7.00 1.45 7.00 
Mid. 1.42 6.70 1.42 6.70 
Wes. 1.35 
Tomatoes, Ex. Std. (Wes. fey.) 
An. 1.50-60 6.00-25 1.50-65 8.00 
So. 1.40 7.25 1.40 7.25 
Mid. 1.60 8.25 1.50-65 8.00-50 
Wes. 1.65 9.50 75 9.50 
Temate Catsup—Tin, fcy 
Atl. 11.00 11.00 
Mid. 10.25-50 10.50-75 
Wes. 8.75 9.75 
Tomate Paste (6-oz.) 26% 
Atl. 10.85 10.85 
11.85 11.75 
11.85 11.75 
Tome Puree (No. 21) (Wes. 
wid 6.50 50-7.00 
7.50 2.50 7.50 
Sowce (8-oz.) fey. 
Atl. 11.00 11.00 
Wes. 8.50.722-.77% .50-8.50 
Mixed Vegetables, fcy. Peas-Carrots 
Atl 1.65 97.00 1.65-90 9.00 
Mid 1.55 8.75 1.65 9.75 
Wes 1.62% 9.00 1.62% 9.00 
Vegetables, Succotash, fry. 
Ar 1.85-95 11.00 1.90 11.00 
Mid. 1.55 9.00 1.55 9.00 
Mixd Vegetables, other 
Att. 1.30 6.75 1.30 6.75 
Wes. 1.75 9.75 1.75 9.75 


August 1, 1960 September 1, 1960 
—Retail— —Insti.— —Retoii— —Insti.— 
umbo, 10-oz., 40-oz. 

.20- 


Atl. 4 40 50 4.20-40 .53 
Wes. 3.45 3.95 
Beans, Fdhk, Lima—t10-oz., 40-oz. 
Atl. 2.30-59 .26 2.30 -26 
Wes. .95-2.05 .25 2.05 .25 
Beans, Baby Limo—!0-oz., 40-oz 
Atl. 2.50-59 2.30 .27 
Wes. -95-2.05 .25 2.05 .25 
Beans, Green Snap—Reyg. 9-oz., 40-oz 
Atl. -90-2.05 1.85 
Wes. 1.60-70 21 1.70 2 

Green . Cut. 9-o2., 40-oz 
At -90-2.05 
Wes 1.60-70 .19-.21 1.70 20 

ttalian—9-oz., 40-02. 
Atl 2.35 2.35 

1.75 20 1.75 20% 

Broccoli—t0-oz., 32-oz., Speors 
Att. 2. -22 1.85 .20-.21 
Wes. 1.85 18-.19 2.20 .22 


August 1, 1960 September 1, 1960 
—Retaii— —Insti.— —Retail— —Insti.— 


Brussels Sprovts—10-0z., 32-oz. 
Wes. 2.40 .26 2.40 .26 
Atl. .07 07 
Wes. 
Cauliflower—10-0z., 32-0z 
Atl. 2.55-75 15 2.65 15 
Wes. 1.80-90 19-.20 1.80 
Corn, Cut—10-oz., 40-oz 
Atl 1.99 1.99 23 
Wes 1.60-70 19-.24 1.70 1 
Cob—2-ear, 12-ear 
Mid 2. 2.60 
Wes. 1.80-8. 1.80-85 
Kale—10-0z., 32-oz 
1.63 3 1.63 13 
Mixed Vegetables—10-oz., 40-02 
Ati. -85-2.05 1.85 21 
Mid. 1.55 21 1.55 21 
Wes. 1.60-65 19 1.65 19 
Okro—10 oz., 40-oz. 
Atl. 2.25 .22 2.25 .22 
Wes. 2.25 2.25 
Peas, Blackeye—10-oz 
Wes. 2.25 2.25 
Green—10-oz., 40-cz 
Atl 1.55-79 17 1.60 18 
Mid 1.45 1.45 
Wes 1.45-55 .16-.18 1.55 1.73% 
10-ez., 40-oz 
Mid 1.1 16 1.17 16 
Wes 1.25-45 14-.15 1.45 16 
-o2z., 40-02 
F. F. 1.65-79 19 1.65-84 19 
whip 1.52 1.52 
puffs 1.63 1.63 
Potatoes—9-or., 40-oz. Wes 
1.35- 1.40 
shred 1.15 O74, 
& Squash—12-oz., 4-ib 
Atl 1.63-75 J 1.63-75 1 
Wes 1.15-30 08%2-.09 1.15-30 08, 
Spinesh—10-oz., 48-o2., Leof 
Se. 1.78 .09 1.78 J 
Wes. 1.20-50 1.05-30 
Spinach—10-cz., 40-oz., 
Se. 1.78 1.78 
Wes 1.15-55 09 1.00-25 
10-oz., 40-oz. 
Atl 2.05-25 23 2.05 23 
Wes 1.80-95 20 1.95 20 


August 1, 1960 September 1, 1960 
—Retail— —Insti.— —Retail— —Insti.— 


Apples (30% sliced) 
Atl. 


4 12 
So. 12 12 
08 
Apricots (307¢ halved) 
es 12 4 
Cherries, Red (30% Pitted) 
Atl. 4 
Mid. 15 
Wes. 20% 18% 
Cherries, Sweet (307) 
Grapes and Pulp (447) 
Atl. 12% 
, Freestone (12-oz., 302 sliced) 
Atl. 18 
Mid. 4 4 
wi 2. 15 2.05 135 
Blackberries (12-0z., 30% sliced) 
Wes. 1. % 1.50 23% 
Blueberries (12-0z., 307) 
Atl. 3.00- 3.29 277 
Mid. .25 25 
Boysenberries (302) 
Wes. 2.25 13 2.25 13% 
Raspberries, Black (10-oz. 
2.99 2.99 = 
Raspberries, Red (10-0z., 307) 
2.40- 2.40-90 
Mid. 2.20 2.20 
Wes. 2.10-20 .21%4-.22% 
Strawberries (10-oz., 302 
Atl. 2.10-56 2.25-45 
Wes. 2.10-15 .22% 2.15 .22%- 3 
Mixed Fruits (12-oz.) 
Wes. 2.75 2.75 


August 1, 1960 September 1, 1960 
—Retail— —Insti.— —Retail— —Insti.— 


Grapefruit 
Se. 1.20 5.50 1.20 6.00 
Lemon 
Wes. 78 78 
So. 1.16 1.16 
Wes 78 78 
Pink 
Wes 78 78 
Se 1.00 1.00 
So. 1.55 7.25 1.70 8.00 
Wes. 1.50-87 7.25 1.87 


CANNED FRUITS | 

| 
FROZEN FRUITS 

(Retell per doz.) 

(Inst. per Ib.) 

(Grade A) : 

| 
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Firm texture, bright color, finer flavor— 


canned fruits are naturally 
superior when packed in... § GLOBE 


corn syrup 


WRITE OR PHONE 


Corn Products for expert technica/ assistance... helpful data on these fine products for Canners: 
CERELOSE® dextrose sugar - REX® and GLOBE® corn syrups - BUFFALO® and SNOWFLAKE starches. 


CORN PRODUCTS DIVISION CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY +9 East 55 Street, New York 22, N.Y. 
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Companies & Plants 


The Horsey Div. of Salada-Shirriff- 
Horsey, Plant City, Fla., is planning 
to triple its frozen citrus concentrate 
evaporating capacity and to double 
production which is now rated at 1.2 
million gallons. Warehouse space will 
be doubled, and the freezing tunnels, 
loading dock area and can lines will 
be enlarged. 


Citrus Products, Inc., Lake- 
land, Fla., producers of Golden Gift 
citrus juices, has purchased Sunshine 
Groves of Ft. Pierce, Fla., one of the 
larger Indian River citrus groves. Pur- 
chase price was stated to be $2,250,- 
000. 


Eckert Packing Co., Defiance, Ohio, 
producer of “Dinner Bell” meats has 
started a major expansion program 
which includes the installation of high- 
speed automatic packaging and slic- 
ing equipment in its meat production 
line. Also included in the program 
will be the remodeling of the refrigera- 
tion department, and the construc- 
tion of a new laboratory and an an- 
nex to its Archbold, Ohio plant. 


Salada - Shirriff - Horsey Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont., has sold its interest in 
Green Giant of Canada Ltd., process- 
ors of canned peas, corn and beans. 
The interest had been acquired in No- 
vember, 1956, for $626,231. 


Sottile, Inc., diversified south Flor- 
ida citrus and bank holding company, 
has sold 6,000 acres of citrus land 
to Ben Hill Griffin, Jr., a Frost Proof, 
Fla., citrus grower. The sale was made 
for $8 million in cash. 


Shenandoah Valley Apple Cider 
and Vinegar Corp., Winchester, Va., 
has changed its name to Shenandoah 
Valley Apple Corp. 

Wm. Underwood Co. is planning 
to add a $200,000 building to its 
headquarters in Watertown, Mass. 
The building will house a new research 
laboratory, a canning and freezing 
development laboratory, and other 
facilities. 

U.S. Tobacco Co., New York City, 
has contracted to buy the business and 
physical assets of Lummis & Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., manufacturer of canned 
nuts and packaged nut products. 

Bush Brothers and Co., Dandridge, 
Tenn., canned food packer, has pur- 
chased the Shiocton Kraut Co., Shioc- 
ton, Wis. 

St. Mary's Foods, Inc., Van Wert, 
Ohio, used a new automatic casing 


INDUSTRY NEWS 


and sealing machine for its first pack 
of tomatoes for the 1960 season. Three 
thousand cases of tomato juice went 
through the production line. 


Green Giant Co., Le Sueur, Minn., 
processor of peas, corn, beans and as- 
paragus, is acquiring Michigan Mush- 
room Co., a mushroom packer of 
Niles, Mich. 


The Ward Baking Co., New York, 
N. Y., has purchased Farm House 
Frozen Foods, Inc., Wethersfield, 
Conn., a processor of dessert pies and 
frozen casseroles. The Farm House 
business, to be operated as a wholly 
owned subsidiary, includes the Con- 
necticut Pie Baking Co. and Matthews 
Brothers Corp. in Wethersfield and 
Farm House plants in Miami and 
Ottawa. 


Men in the News 


Thomas M. Crosby has been elected 
to the board of directors, General 
Mills, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Thomas B. Mitchell has been named 
assistant to the vice president-market- 
ing, and Burton B. Hughes, formerly 
western division sales manager, has 
been transferred from San Francisco 
as eastern division sales manager, Wm. 
Underwood Co., Watertown, Mass. 


E. B. Woodworth 


Sam Filler has been named vice 
president, Filler Products, Inc., party 
snack foods processor of Atlanta, Ga. 


Edwin B. Woodworth has been 
elected a vice president of Libby, 
McNeill & Libby, Chicago, IIl. 


Harold Saving has been appointed 
general sales manager, ReaLemon- 
Puritan Co., Chicago, Ill. Jack Jur- 
main has been named eastern sales 
manager, covering the East Coast from 
Maine to Florida. 

Victor H. Trela has been named 
advertising assistant, Kitchens of Sara 
Lee, Inc., Chicago, IIl. 

Lyle S. Moore, Jr., has been elected 
executive vice president of Stokely- 
Van Camp, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Tyrus R. Young has been appointed 
sales manager of private label. 


Ralph M. Watts, formerly adver- 
tising and merchandising manager for 
Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., Indianapolis, 
Ind., is now vice president in charge 
of product marketing for Borden 
Foods Co., New York, N. Y. 


Arch Clark West has been elected 
vice president-marketing, Frito Co., 
food products company of Dallas, 
Texas. 


0. L. W , advertising man- 
ager of R. T. French Co., condiment 
firm of Rochester, N. Y., is retiring 
after approximately 35 years of service 
to his firm. 


George C. P. Olsson was elected 
president of Ocean Spray Cranberries, 
Inc., Hanson, Mass., at the 30th an- 
nual meeting. Bart Leasure was elect- 
ed vice president; Russell Makepeace, 
secretary; and Chester W. Robbins, 
treasurer. Ambrose E. Stevens was 
reappointed executive vice president 
and general manager. 


Logan R. Brown has been appointed 
director of marketing, Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby of Canada, Ltd. 


Obituaries 

James B. Cann, 58, executive vice 
president and director of sales, Rea- 
Lemon-Puritan Co., Chicago, Ill., died 
recently after an illness of several 
months. 


John S$. Mavar, 80, seafood packer 
pioneer and retired owner of the 
Mavar Shrimp and Oyster Co., Biloxi, 
Miss., died recently. 


E. Loyd Dosch, 60, the newly 
named president of American Home 
Products Corp., New York City, died 
recently very suddenly. Responsibility 
for general management of the com- 
pany remains with Lawrence J. Sauers, 
formerly sales director, who became 
executive vice president when Mr. 
Dosch assumed the presidency. 


Alfred T. Hipke, 87, chairman of 
the board of directors, A. T. Hipke & 
Sons, Inc., food processor of New Hol- 
stein, Wis., died recently. 


Paul E. Rouse, 62, superintendent 
of the Arlington, Wis., plant of Cali- 
fornia Packing Corp., died recently at 
his home as a resuult of a heart attack. 


John R. Bromell, 64, director, 
Wholesale Operations Div., U.S. 
Wholesale Grocers’ Assn., Inc., died 
recently in an automobile accident. 
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Quality construction plus exclusive features of a HORIX Wa kine-Beam 
mean greater return for your processing dollar aa 


The Horix Walking-Beam has many outstanding advantages over 
other types of processing conveyors. You'll find as others have, that 
a Horix Walking-Beam is by far the finest machine available for 
cooling, pasteurizing, exhausting or cooking products packed in 
glass or cans. Here are some of the reasons why: 


« No Glass-to-Glass Contact During Processing 
« Equal Processing of Every Container 

e Smooth Operation—No Tipping 

e Low Maintenance 

e No Belts to Replace 


+ Additional Walking-Beam Decks can be added as produc: 
tion requirements increase 


WRITE FOR CATALOG NO. P-591 [ie og END VIEW OF HORIX ROLL-THRU 


It describes the full line of Horix Thermal Hae 
: ' The tandem design as illustrated adds extra capacity 
Processing Units—Walking-Beam, Roll- i to the Horix Roll-Thru. Continuous operation and slow 


Thru, Cooler, Pasteurizer, Exhauster. reverse rolling action provide an effective process with- 
out product or container damage. Roil-Thru will accom- 


modate a wide range of can sizes without changing parts. 


LABORATORY FACILITIES AVAILABLE 
TO TEST THERMAL PROCESSING 
REQUIREMENTS OF YOUR PRODUCT 
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Companies & Plants 

Cochrane Corp., Philadelphia, Pa., 
has announced the opening of its Min- 
neapolis branch office at 4010 W. 
6Sth St. Curtis T. Thompson is man- 
ager. 

Continental Freezers of Illinois, 
Chicago, Ill, a member of Trans- 
American Refrigerated Services Ltd., 
is building a modern freezer storage 
addition of approximately 83,000 sq. 
ft., which will include docks, offices, 
lunchrooms, locker rooms, and equip- 
ment areas. 

Reynolds Metals Co., Richmond, 
Va., has announced price reductions 
of approximately 7 to 10% for certain 
laminated packaging materials which 
combine aluminum foil and polyethyl- 
ene. The two combinations affected 
are: foil-polyethylene-paper-polyethyl- 
ene, and paper-polyethylene-foil-poly- 
ethylene. 

Atkron, Inc., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 
manufacturer of bottle and can-han- 
dling equipment, plans to construct a 
new plant and general office in North- 
ampton Twp., Ohio. The cost is esti- 
mated at $221,000, exclusive of pro- 
duction equipment. 


SUPPLIERS NEWS | 


Crompton & Knowles Packaging 
Corp., Holyoke, Mass., is planning to 
build a new plant near Springfield. It 
will occupy approximately 55,000 sq. 
ft. on a 46 acre tract; full production 
is scheduled for June, 1961. 


Lifschultz Fast Freight, New York 
City, has announced rate reductions 
on beverage and dessert preparations, 
edible flour, soups and soup ingredi- 
ents shipped from Elk Grove, Iil., 
to New York and Philadelphia. 


H. B. Fuller Co., manufacturer of 
industrial adhesives, has moved into 
a new office building at 1150 Eustis 
St., St. Paul, Minn. The former offices 
will be converted to a research and 
development facility. 


Continental Can Co. has announc- 
ed that the following offices will be 
consolidated and moved to a new 
location at 232 S. Meramec Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. They are: Continental Can 
Co., Inc., 818 Olive St.; Hazel Atlas 
Glass Div., 1005 Landreth Bldg.; and 
Boxboard & Folding Carton Div., 4053 
Lindell Blvd. 


F. J. Stokes Corp., Philadelphia, 
Pa., a pioneer in the development of 


the freeze-drying process in the U.S., 
was represented at the Second Inter- 
national Conference on Lyophilization 
in Lyon, France, August 29-Sept. 9, 
by Samuel C. Tease, a specialist on 
freeze-frying equipment. 


Packaging Corp. of America, 
Evanston, Ill., has purchased the Ber- 
keley, Calif. plant of H. J. Heinz & 
Co. for $1,800,000. The plant will 
manufacture molded pulp egg cartons, 
plates and trays, vegetable and fruit 
trays, and other molded pulp egg pack- 
aging materials. 


Diversey Corp. has purchased a 
five-story building at 212 W. Monroe 
St., Chicago, Ill., for its executive and 
general offices, and research and ana- 
lytical laboratories. 


Men in the News 

J. Justin Basch has been elected 2nd 
vice president, and William A. Balt- 
zell, vice president, Oakite Products, 
Inc., New York City. 


Robert Potter, formerly president, 
has been elected chairman of the board 
of directors, E. W. Bliss Co., Canton, 
Ohio. J. Ralph Patterson, formerly 


Combine does not cost — it pays! 


Threshes tender peas and limas thoroughly, 
cleanly with only one operator. The high capacity 
and drastic labor reduction enables this Combine 
to pay for itself in a short time from the reduc- 
tion of labor alone. The same acreage can be 
handled faster with less equipment. This new 


COMPANY 


Peas and Lima Beans PROFITABLY... 


with the Scott Improved Pea and Bean Combine 


. 


1224 KINNEA 


The new Scott Hydraulic, Bulk 
Handling Dump Hopper com- 
pletes the dumping cycle in less 
than 2 minutes. The large capac- 
ity (1400 to 1800 Ibs. peas) elim- 
inates the need for trucks entering 
the field in most cases. 


fe Larger hoppers are available for 
sweet corn and other products. 


R ROAD, COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 
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The initial sale is important but volume is built on 
repeats. That’s why so many food processors are 
including Hercules HVP®-Century powdered in 
their formulations for the flavor of well-browned 
beef. It’s a flavor that brings satisfied customers 
back to the counter again for ‘“‘seconds.”’ 
HVP-Century, a total hydrolyzed vegetable pro- 
tein derived from wheat protein, contains 100% of 
all the amino acids derived from the hydrolysis 
with none of the monosodium glutamate removed. 


The latest addition to Hercules’ full life of HVP 
powder and liquids and MSG, HVP-Century of- 
fers many possibilities for cost savings and process- 
ing advantages. 

A four-page data sheet is available to provide 
complete specifications on HVP-Century as well as 
information on how to compute cost savings and 
convert formulations. A data sheet and a sample of 
HVP-Century, which has FDA acceptance for use 
in many applications, can be obtained by writing: 


Huron Milling Division, Virginia Cellulose Department 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Hercules Tower, 910 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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ry-Burrell Corp., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Alexander Black has been appoint- 
ed manager of the marketing division, 
American Can Co., New York City. 

William B. Whiting has been ap- 
pointed division general manager of 
the Philadelphia and Chattanooga 
paperboard mills, Container Corp. of 
America, Chicago, Ill. Herbert C. 
Clayton has been promoted to assist- 
ant sales manager of the firm’s Fort 
Worth, Texas, corrugated container 
plant. 

H. Holt Monaghan has been ap- 
pointed a vice president of Muirson 
Label Co. He will headquarter at the 
company’s Meriden, Conn., plant. 


vice president in charge of the firm’s 
Mackintosh-Hemphill Div., has been 
elected president and chief executive 
officer. 


A. Black 


4. H. Brinker 


John H. Brinker, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed executive vice president, Cher- 


About Rising 
“ner Labor Costs... 
..Hiting Able Help 
For Short Seasonal Periods? 
Your Answet Is: MODERNIZE 
and You'll ECONOMIZE 


Many Packers have long overlooked the ; 
necessity for improving and modernizing 
their equipment for hulling green peas and 
lima beans. Profit-conscious operators find 
that labor and other costs may be substan- 
tially reduced while stepping up capacity 
and efficiency by adding “KEY” Vine Feed 
Regulators and Hoists, improved viner feed- 
ers and conveyors. 


No better time than NOW to check what 
you need for putting these operations on a 
more efficient and profitable basis. Write 
for latest illustrated literature. 


Key Vine Feed 
Regulator and 
Hoist 


Established 1880 Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


PEA-AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 


Alvin Wysocki has been placed in 
charge of the Mathews Conveyor Co.’s 
engineering sales office in Lexington, 
Mass. 


A. R. MecNitt 


F. Seager 


Frank Seager has been appointed 
executive vice president and general 
manager, Voss Belting & Specialty Co., 


Chicago, Ill., supplier of belting mate- 


rials. 

A. R. McNitt has been appointed 
manager of food closure sales, Alu- 
minum Company of America, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., producer of food closures 
for ketchup, chili sauce, vinegar, 
various sauces, and baby food. 


D. T. Ellis F. M. Stefan 


Donald T. Ellis has been appointed 
general manager of the Container and 
Chemical Specialties Div., Dewey and 
Almy Chemical Div., W. R. Grace & 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Fred M. Stefan has been elected 
president and a director of Milprint, 
Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., flexible pack- 
aging manufacturer. 


Joel J. Shulman has been appointed 
public relations manager, Pall Corp., 
Glen Cove, N. Y., producer of porous 
stainless steel filters. sf 


Edward Stern has been appointed 
to the newly created position of direc- 
tor of marketing, Crown Cork & Seal 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


John N. Hileman has been pro- 
moted to manager, Detroit, Mich. sales 
office, Durant Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., manufacturer of 
counting instruments. . 


Obituaries 

Henry J. Schock, former manager 
of the first Canadian plant set up by 
Centinental Can Co., died recently 
in Pompano Beach, Fla. He was a 
former resident of the Kingsway dis- 
trict in Toronto. 
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“Knox furnishes 85% of our juice bottles,” says 


production manager of large cranberry cooperative 


“Since Knox first supplied us with glass containers four 
or five years ago, we have increased our consumption 
of their bottles from 20 per cent of our total to 85 per 
cent,” says the Production Manager of one of the na- 
tion’s foremost producers and packers of cranberries.* 

“This represents a considerable increase in quantity 
as well as in percentage, because our cocktail production 
has gone up 50 per cent since 1957, and has quadrupled 
since 1950,” he said. 

“There are two very important reasons why we use 
Knox Glass in such a large proportion. First is their 
*Name available on request 


bottle quality—we have enjoyed a tremendous reduc- 
tion in breakage over the last four years. Glass breakage 
is not a real problem with us any more. 

“The other benefit we enjoy from using Knox is their 
extremely dependable delivery. They deliver when they 
promise they will—and this dependability has allowed 
us to reduce our own bottle inventory from 50,000 cases 
to 15,000 cases for emergency use only. 

““We’ve found we can depend on Knox.” 

Contact the new/Knox Glass for your glass container 
needs: Knox Glass, Inc., Knox, Pa., or any one of 37 
sales offices. 
the new|KNOXx GLASS 


: 


Squeeze 


Is on 
FOAM 


with Dow Corning 
Silicone Defoamers* 


There’s a right tool for every job. In foam 
control it’s Dow Corning silicone anti- 
foamers or defoamers . . . job-proved 
thousands of times over as the most 
efficient, most economical, and most versa- 
tile foam suppressors available. 

* At prescribed levels, are sanctioned by FDA 


FREE SAMPLE 


and new manval on foam control 


Dow Corning! 
CORPORATION 
MIDLAND. MICHIGAN 


Dept. 1710 | 


Please rush a FREE SAMPLE of a Dow Corning l 
silicone defoamer for my product or process, 
which is (indicate if food, aqueous, oil or 


NAME 


POSITION 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


New Canned Meat Line 

Imperial Packing Corp., Anaheim, 
Calif., is introducing a new line of 
quality prepared canned meat products 
at popular prices. They are convenient 
“heat and ready-to-serve” items. There 
are six varieties now available: Veal 
A La Cacciatore, Beef Braised in 
Mushroom Sauce, Goulash-Hungarian 
Style, Sliced Beef in Barbecue Sauce. 
Curried Beef with Sauce, and Beef A 
La Strogonoff. The company eventu- 
ally plans to expand the line to 12 
products. The cans contain only meat 


and seasoned sauces; no fillers such 
as potatoes or vegetables are added. 
They are packed under USDA inspec- 


tion. 


Instant Whipped Potato 

General Foods Corp., White Plains, 
N. Y., has introduced a new frozen 
instant whipped potato on the market. 
The product has been flaked, dehydrat- 
ed, and then quick-frozen (by Birds 
Eye) to preserve the fresh flavor. 
No preservative chemicals that can 


affect flavor have been added. They 
are packed in 3% oz. packages which 
make more than a pound (four serv- 
ings) of whipped potatoes. Each pack- 
age sells for 17c; two for 33c. 


Instant Coffee 

Rich-Taste Corp., Long Island City, 
N. Y., has introduced a new mocha 
flavored instant coffee. The firm feels 
that their product should fill the need 
for a mild, after-dinner coffee item 


because many “Espresso’s” are harsh 
and have not reached the popularity 


originally calculated for them. 


Gourmet Preserves 

J. F. Smucker Co., Orrville, Ohio, 
has introduced a new line of gourmet 
preserves and jellies, packed in an un- 
usual table-server jar. Called Heritage, 
the new line includes Marshall straw- 
berries with Hawaiian pineapple pre- 
serves; spiced peach with added cher- 
ry preserves; and spiced concord 


grape jelly. The container is a blown 
diamond decorated glass jar. A glass 
lid is attached to the container with 
a plastic sealing band. Jar is closed 
with a side-seal closure bearing a coat- 
of-arms in three colors against a white 
background. Jars and glass lids are by 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, O., 
sealing lids by White Cap Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Cel-O-Seal bands by Dupont, 
Wilmington, Dela. 


Strawberry Quik 

Nestle Co., Inc., White Plains, N. 
Y., has introduced Strawberry Quik, 
a companion to its mix-with-milk 
Chocolate Quik. The Quik is pack- 
aged in a paper can formed of Glas- 
sine, paperboard, and coated stock. 
A wax-lamination of Glassine and 
paperboard provides strength and an 
effective water-vapor barrier to pre- 
vent the Quik from picking up mois- 
ture and “caking up.” A metal top and 
bottom and a friction-fit metal lid were 
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supplied by the Canco Division of 
American Can Co. 


Cauliflower with Peppers 

C. M. Gifford & Sons, San Diego, 
Calif., has introduced a new product 
to the Southern California market— 
Hot Cauliflower with Peppers. The 
product is packed in a 16-oz. cylinder 


* 


jar. Bottles and screw-top closures are 
supplied by Owens-Illinois Glass Co., 
San Francisco; labels by Western Lith- 
ograph Co., Los Angeles. 


Colored Sugar 

Sunny Hunny, Inc., a national chain 
of restaurants with headquarters in 
Philadelphia,: Pa., has been putting 
color into their customers’ tea and 
coffee through the use of colored 
sugar. The company recently announc- 
ed that this fall, multicolored sugar 
would be sold retail. The sugar will 
be packed in a doll-shaped jar, which 
could later be used as savings bank 
for the small fry. 


Seafood Combination 
Neptunalia Seafood Co., Inc., Thun- 
derbolt, Ga., has introduced a new 
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YOU WILL SAVE MONEY WITH... 


THE HARDY 


The Hardy Salt Company — leader in product development 

— takes pride in announcing the finest liquid dispensing equip- 

ment on the market today. 

NO WASTE INGREDIENTS — Save thousands of dollars yearly on salt and 

sugar costs . . . your sweet brine goes only into the container . . . no 

overflow. Unit dispenses accurately measured amounts of brine and 

other liquids. 

NO EXPENSIVE SALT TABLETS — Salt-calcium chloride tablets cost over $20 

per 100 Ibs.; Hardy Canners Fine Salt and calcium chloride, purchased 

separately, cost less than 1/10th this figure. Since salt, sugar, calcium 

chloride and MSG are dispensed in liquid form instead of tablet form, 

humidity and steam vapors are no longer a problem. 

SAVES TIME AND LABOR — Handles up to 300 containers per minute. Com- 

pletely automatic . . . requires no operator. 

EASY TO INSTALL AND OPERATE — Just dial the amount of liquid to be 

dispensed. Positive action—the can trips the sensitive Micro-switch — 

requires only inches of space and headroom. Totally enclosed recirculation 
— keeps out air and dirt, assuring you of higher 
quality and finer flavor in your products. 


When dispensing brine with the Hardy “Electro-Portioner”, 
use Hardy Canners Fine Salt . . . custom-screened for fast, 


MAIL COUPON TODAY-———————— 
SALT COMPANY 


P. O. Drawer 449, St. Lovis 66, Mo. 
Please send me complete information on the Hardy 
“Electro-Portioner” 


= SANITARY 
ae 
ar y even dissolving. 


Conveying products 
at low, sub-zero 
temperatures... 

that's a job for 


TON-TEX 


Kold-Pruf 


TON-TEX CORPORATION, GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 


31 COLUMBUS AVENUE 
ENGLEWOOD. NEW JERSEY 


10 N “TE 


@ The Ton-Tex Corporation now offers 
an amazing new Conveyor Belt 
for “cold-room” service where frigid, 
hard-freezing temperatures 
run far below zero. 
Whether the service is “totally-in” 
or “in-and-out” KOLD-PRUF 
will operate more efficiently 
and last longer. 


@ KOLD-PRUF is an ideal belt to 
use on low-temperature refrigeration 
or deep-freeze installations, 
and in dry ice and 
ice cream manufacturing plants. It 
is made of plies of selected 
cotton duck welded together with 
special compounds so as to withstand 
the rugged service demanded. 
Even at low temperatures, 


KOLD-PRUF remains unusually flexible, 


and the friction heat 

developed in operating is sufficient 
to maintain pulley-grip and 
prevent belt slippage. 


@ Got a “cold-room” conveyor belt 
problem? Without obligation 


let our Engineering Department explain 


what KOLD-PRUF BELTING 
can do for you. 


1180 AUZERAIS AVENUE 
SAN JOSE 26. CALIFORNIA 


BELTING 


NO RISK OF DAMAGE TO FOOD QUALITY 


@ Operating men, who know both costs and profits, will tell you 
that Niagara “No-Frost” gives you the best operation in frozen 


foods... 


both in freezing and in warehousing where trustworthy, 


safe storage temperatures must be combined with building layout 


that lets you move goods... 


not just store them. Only Niagara 


methods give you safe and even temperatures with over 20’ head 
room so that you can use your fork lift trucks and palletized 
warehousing efficiently. And “No-Frost” refrigeration shows the 
lowest upkeep costs in the business. 

Write for Bulletin No. 105 


NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 


Dept. C-10, 405 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


District Engineers in Principal Cities 


Spaghetti Sauce in Glass: Venice 


Crab Gumbo 


seafood product called Shrab. It is a 
combination of shrimp stuffed with 
deviled crab and is packaged in alu- 
minum foil containers suupplied by 
Ekco-Alcoa Containers, Inc. of Wheel- 
ing, Ill. The consumer can prepare 
the product in this package. Marketing 
area is in the East, Southeast and 
Middle West. 


New Package Briefs 
Foil Labels: Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., 


Indianapolis, Ind., has replaced all 
paper labels for its line of pickles 
with four color foil labels supplied 
by Milprint Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Soup Cartons Honored: Cartons for 


Thomas J. Lipton, Inc.’s prepared 
soup mixes, designed by Frank Gi- 
anninoto & Associates, Inc., New 
York City, were honored for “tech- 
nical excellence, art and design, and 
functional value” at the Lithograph- 
ers and Printers Natl. Assn.’s 
Awards Competition. They were 
produced by Federal Carton Co. and 
Rochester Folding Box Co. 


Condiment Line Gets New Design: 


Woolson Spice Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
has adopted new private mold bot- 
tles with colonial logotype labels 
for its Duncan Hines condiments. 
Bottles, fitments, and screw caps 
are by Owens-Illinois Glass Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. Labels are by S. & 
S. Master-Lith, Inc., Toledo. 


Maid Co., Vineland, N. J., is pack- 
aging its spaghetti sauce in glass 
jars supplied by Armstrong Cork 
Co., Lancaster, Pa. The jars are 
straight sided, with a high shoulder 
and a recessed area to protect the 
label. 


in Individual Packs: 
Southern Belle Frozen Foods, Inc., 
Jacksonville, Fla., is packaging its 
Southern Belle Crab Gumbo in 
frozen individual packages manufac- 
tured by Marathon, a div. of Ameri- 
Can Co., Menasha, Wis. 


Food Coloring in Tubes: Crescent 


Mfg. Co., Seattle, Wash., is using 
polyethylene tubes to package its 
food coloring. The one-quarter oz. 
tubes are manufactured by Bradley- 
Sun, a div. of American Can Co., 
Hillside, N. J. 


Dried Beef in Vacuum Pouch: Hy- 


grade Food Products Co., Detroit, 
Mich., is using new heat-sealed va- 
cuum pouches constructed of poly- 
ethylene, foil and cellophane lam- 
ination for its smoked dried beef. 
The pouches were designed and 
produced by Milprint, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
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NIAGARA ‘no frost” 


for better product 
consistency and 


quality 
Always Depend On 


CONFECTO-JEL P EAS NUTRL-JEL 
Candies APPLE PECTINS For Finest lom, Jellies ond Preserves 
B5year 


@ Adaptable to wide range of PH 
levels. 


@ Neutral color and flavor—blends 
naturally with more different fruits 
than any other pectin. 

@ Gives product resiliency to avoid 
breakage during shipping. 

@ Improves spreadability of jams, 
jellies and preserves. 

@ Standardized to uniform strength 
so that product always has the 
same consistency. 

Write, wire or Sor 
i ion, technical advice, or 
‘ion of nearest warehouse. 
SPEAS COMPAN 
DEPT. C-10 
GENERAL OFFICES « KANSAS CITY 20, MO. 


row. Heavy duty design for fast, effi- ~ pendable loading even under ‘ ae 
PEAS? 


cient handling of heavy crops. ' severe crop and weather 
PUMPKINS? 
SPINACH? 
LIMA BEANS? 


LIMA BEAN CUTTER: Cuts two rows at once, 


pol Gamage. Harvests clesner, with HARVEST THEM 
minimum of roots, dirt. 
BETTER 
WITH 


CUT-LODE HARVESTERS: For 
once-over harvesting of spinach, 
greens, green peas — converts to 
lima bean loader. 


PUMPKIN LOADER: Loads pump- 
kins of varied sizes gently, cleanly. 
Also available: Hume pumpkin 
windrower. 


H. D. HUME COMPANY. 
Mendota Hlinois 


_ BRANCHES: Hume Products in 
Mechanicsburg, Penna. Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 
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MYSTIFYING! 


The speed 

at which a 

Fuller Man 
finds a 
solution 
your 
adhesive | 
problems | 
| 


H. B. Fuller Co. 


INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVES 
St. Paul 2, Minnesota 


ST. PAUL, MINN. « ATLANTA, GA. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. CHICAGO, ILL 
CINCINNATI, OHIO » DALLAS, TEX. 
« KANSAS CITY, MO. + LINDEN, 
N. J. * LOS ANGELES, CALIF. - 
MEMPHIS, TENN. + PORTLAND, 
ORE. « SO. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
TAMPA, FLA. 


Also WINNIPEG, CANADA 


FULLER ADHESIVES INT'L. 
NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


| 


RAW PRODUCTS 


Pea Processing Cost 
Lower In Oregon, Maine 

It costs more to produce peas for 
freezing along the Eastern seashore 
than in any of the six major pea- 
producing areas. It costs less in East- 
ern Oregon and Maine. 

Production costs in these competing 
areas is one of the important consider- 
ations in the continuation of the frozen 
pea packing industry. The cost of pro- 
ducing peas is one of several produc- 
tion costs. Yields are quite uniform in 
the six areas, except for Western 
Washington: 4,000 Ib. per acre com- 
pared to 2,200 to 2,700 in other areas. 
Harvesting and processing seasons are 


Table 1. Estimated Cost of Producing Peas for 


Freezing in Major Pea Freezing Areas, 1958 
Estimated production costs 
Area acre Per ton 
Eastern Oregon $ 82.52 $ 75.02 
Maine 101.53 75.20 
Western Washington 174.26 87.13 
Minnesota 102.68 93.35 
New York 106.64 96.9 
n 162.31 135.26 


longer in the West. In Eastern Oregon 
peas are planted at different levels 
of elevation and different climate to 
lengthen the season. Principal factors 
for variations in costs are yields, input 
requirements and costs, size of opera- 
tion. Larger acreages in Eastern Ore- 
gon permit the use of larger equipment 
and provide an opportunity for econo- 
mies in labor and equipment cost. 


Research Resumes 
By using chemical commonly known 
as CIPC, potatoes can be stored at 55° 


F. for as much as a year without 
sprouting. This use of the chemical has 
been accepted for registration by 
USDA. A tolerance to cover residues 
by its commercial use was established 
recently by FDA. 


A tolerance of 2ppm. for residues 
of Tedion miticide on six types of cit- 
rus trees when bearing fruit has been 
established by the U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture. This chemical can be used for 
the first time to control citrus red mite, 
six-spotted mite, and Texas citrus mite 
on trees carrying citrus citron, grape- 
fruit, limes, oranges, tangelos, and 
tangerines. It is a product of Niagara 
Chemical Div., Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corp. 


A growth regulant that can tem- 
porarily put trees to sleep has been de- 
veloped by the Naugatuck Chemical 
Div., United States Rubber Co. Known 
as MH-30, the chemical can increase 
the resistance of young citrus trees to 
frost damage. Two-year tests have just 
been completed by researchers of the 
Florida Citrus Commission and the 
University of Florida Experiment Sta- 
tion. The researchers will not decide 
to recommend the chemical to growers 
until an effective dosage is determined 
and further field tests are made. 


See this space next month for 
our regular every-other-month 
department: 


Food Technology, 


MECHANICAL HARVESTER OF TOMATOES is being inspected by the Raw Products Com- 
mittee of the Natl. Canners Assn. Demonstrations were held late this summer at Purdue 
University. The tomato being harvested is the Epoch Dwarf variety, developed by Doc- 
tors: Stevenson, Tomes and Johnson of Purdue. The men above are (I. to r.): Max Reeder, 
mgr. agr. div., Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Les Mayer, chief agronomist, Stokely Van Camp, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Dr. Ed A. Crosby, asst. dir. of raw products, NCA; Dr. Stewart Younkin, 
in charge of agr. research, Campbell Soup Co., Camden, N. J.; Dr. Oscar C. Zoebisch, dir. 
of agr. research, Libby, McNeill & Libby, Bive Island, Ill. 
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tate Law Derby Foods, Inc. 1.9 
76 Libby, McNeill & Libby 17 
The Forty-Fifth National Congress 77 Heublein, Inc. 1.7 
on Weights and Measures recently re- ie. 
vised Section 29 of the “Model State 
Law on Weights and Measures.” The 
revision requires, whenever a packaged reen Giant Co. ‘ 
commodity is advertised and retail  %© Corm Products Co. 1.5 
prices are included, the advertisement 97 Nestle Co., Inc. 1.3 
should also include: “actual weight, 
measure, or count of the contents of 
the package as is declared on the pack- 
age.” 
In its new form the model code, if 
adopted by a state, would seem to re- 
quire retailers, manufacturers and dis- 
tributors to include measure or count 
in their newspaper advertising. Ad 
preparation, appearance, and number 
of products advertised in any given 
space would be affected. Per unit cost 
Alf of advertising would be increased. 
A Presumably the rule would extend to 
“st television and radio advertising of both 
manufacturers and distributors. 
i According to Paul Willis, president, 
e Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
al: Inc., New York City, the implications 
4 45 of the Section are very serious; it 
should be thoroughly examined by all 
concerned before any legislative action > 
28 Food Firms in Top 100 List 
4 of Newspaper Advertisers industry's fall promotion and helping | 
Twenty-eight of the 100 top news- the cling peach pack off to an early e 
paper advertisers in 1959, in terms of Call on Rhodia 
ough Dec.) are clings, chicken and 
part of their money for non-food prod- Reynolds Wrap. your malodor problems 
ucts. The food packers in the list of in plant or product 
100 leading newspaper users, and their 
rank in de hee club,” are as Merchandising Memos Rhodia Inc. is the world leader in in- 
follows: A growing population, self-service dustrial odor control and reodorization 
aging would produce a 40% growth of industrial aromatic chemicals. 
4, in the use of cellophane during the offers fully qualified consultation 
14 Raver Been. Co. 69 next 10 years—Robert R. Smith, sales service anywhere in the United States 
director, of Du Pont’s Film Dept. without cost or obligation. 
atl. Dairy Prods. Co. 
2 17 Procter & Gamble Co. 6.2 Elsie the cow and her twins, Lara- RHODIA INC., ' #2-10 
. 18 Pillsbury Co. 53 bee and Lobelia, are proving to be the 60 East 56 St., New York 22, New York 
biggest attraction at the world’s largest Gentlemen: 
20 Campbell Soup Co. 
23 Am. Home Prods. Corp. 4.0 U.S.A. in Bronx, N. Y., according to : 
26 Kellees C Borden Co. of New York City. Some 
two-thirds of all visitors to Freedom- 
29 Standard Brands, Inc, 34 land will have visited the Borden Farm 
: reproduction during its opening from NAME 
Co. June 19 to mid-October. 
oO. 
39 H. J. Heinz Co. 2.8 CITY. STATE 
See this space next month for 
41 Natl. Biscuit Co. 2.5 | th th 
43 Fla. Citrus Commission 2.5 
50 Continental Baking Co. 22 department: 
News NeW Yor New 
64 American Dairy Assn. 1.9 somnmemncans (Phone: PLaza 83-4850) 
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Easy-Opening Can 

DESCRIPTION: Can has a quick- 
opening aluminum top that is opened 
by pulling a tab. 

FEeATuREs: The new tab has a loop 
finger opening; by lifting it and pull- 
ing, the tab tears out a thin, scored 
strip of aluminum around the circum- 
ference of the top. The top comes free 
with the strip, leaving a smooth open- 
ing. An aluminum can with this easy 
opening feature is undergoing a suita- 


bility test as a container for Minute 
Maid frozen orange concentrate. An- 
other new can development consists of 
a foil board lamination for the body 
with an overlap seam; it also features 
the easy-opening aluminum top. The 
sides of this container, called Safe 
Pack, can be rotogravure preprinted 
before the can is formed, because the 
lamination is supplied in coil form. 

Mrr.: Aluminum Co. of America, 
1501 Alcoa Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
United Shoe Machinery Corp., 140 
Federal, Boston, Mass. 


container 
PACKAGING 


ABC customer service includes: 


PACKAGE DEVELOPMENT LABEL DESIGNING 
OUTSTANDING ART WORK DESIGN ENGINEERING 
BRILLIANT COLOR PRINTING PACKAGING RESEARCH 


GENERAL BOX DISTRIBUTORS 


PRESNO-SAN JOSE-GUADALUPE 
IMPERIAL VALLEY BOX COMPANY 
EL CENTRO 

ARIZONA BOX COMPANY 
PHOENIX-YUMA 

STOCKTON BOX COMPANY 
STOCKTON-LODI- TURLOCK 


HARBOR BOX & LUMBER COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES-SAN DIEGO 


There’s an ABC distributor 
and warehouse near you 


Amerikan Box Corporation — 
SAN FRANCISCO-LOS ANGELES - SACRAMENTO - NEWA 


Pressure Filling Unit 

DESCRIPTION: Manually operated, 
this unit was designed crimarily for 
experimental ioading to eliminate cost- 
ly and time consuming wash-ups. 


Trade name: Pressure Pak Filling Unit 
Model 1000-M. 

FEATURES: The unit accommodates 
all pressure-fillable products, needs 
only 8 sq. ft. of shelf area, and re- 
quires no special technical knowledge 
to operate. It has all the features of 
its bigger and higher priced counter- 
parts, including automatically controll- 
ed filler, crimper for cans and bottles, 
etc. 

Mrr.: Pressure Pak, 420 Monceaux 
Rd., West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Black Bottom Pans 

DescrIPTION: The coating is a black 
thermosetting coating with exceptional 
heat absorption and heat stability prop- 
erties. It is applied to aluminum prior 
to fabrication. 

Features: Partial black bottom 
coating of pie plates eliminates soggy 
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bottom crusts, improves flavor, and 
decreases baking time. More heat is 
absorbed faster to insure a more even 
bake while preserving the flavor of the 
ingredients. The partial coating pre- 
vents burning of the crust above the 
rim of the plate. 

Mrr.: Ekco-Alcoa Containers Inc., 
Wheeling & Hintz Rds., Wheeling, Ill. 


Chill Cast Film 

DESCRIPTION: This new, high im- 
pact polyethylene film was formulated 
to overcome rough handling breakage 
in free-flow pouch packaging. 


Features: This chill-cast film over- 
comes present breakage problems, and 
has a low melt index which enables 
tight seals through a greater tempera- 
ture range. The film has a high gloss 
and provides excellent machine ability 
because of superior caliper control. 

Mer.: Western-Waxide Div., Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., 2101 Williams St., 
San Leandro, Calif. 


Food Flavor 

DescrRiIPTION: This new flavor is 
said to be a completely natural prod- 
uct extracted from imported mush- 
rooms for use in gravies, meat prod- 
ucts, salad dressings, cheese dips, etc. 
Trade name: Fritzbro Mushroom Con- 
centrate. 

FEATURES: It has been proven to 
be free of all types of molds, bacteria 
and fungi. Because of its great stability, 
storage, fumigation and cleaning as- 
sociated with the use of imported 
mushrooms is not necessary. It mixes 
easily with water and dilute alcohol 
and disperses readily in fats and oils. 
Available in spray-dried and liquid 
form. 

Mrr.: Fritzche Brothers, Inc., 76 
9th Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Bulk Containers 

DESCRIPTION: 22.6 bushel contain- 
ers of corrugated, teamed with wire- 
bound wooden “blanks” and polyethyl- 
ene bags, are used for handling, storing 
and shipping frozen foods. 

FEATURES: The wirebound wooden 
“blank” forms the four sides and serves 
as a pallet in many ways. The blank 
allows the use of an inexpensive bot- 
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FOR THE COMPANY THEY 
FOR THE SERVICE THEY PROVIDE 


No better recommendation exists than the 
list of “blue chip” customers who use one or 
more models of Angelus Closing Machines 
for efficient and cost-cutting service. 


The performance of Angelus Closing 
Machines is based not only on top-grade 
materials and quality of workmanship but 
on the right design to meet specific produc- 
tion problems, These leading canners know 
that Angelus, the only company in the world 
producing can closing machines exclusively, 
devotes all of its design efforts to create 
equipment for greatest production efficiency 
and easiest possible maintenance. 

Let Angelus put its 50 years of experience 
to work in solving your can closing produc- 
tion problems. Write today for complete 
details. Specify products, can dimensions and 
your capacity requirements. 


ANGELUS 


Sanitary Can Machine Company 


Cable Address “Angelmaco” Western Union Code 
4900 Pacific Boulevard + Los Angeles 58, Calif. 


ANGELUS CAN CLOSERS 
| 
< 
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‘ 
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General 
| 
Mil 
s 
, 
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tom and low cost 125 Ib. test corru- 
gated lining. The containers are reus- 
able. 


Mrer.: Indianapolis Wire Bound Box 
Co., Fernwood, Miss. Designer is 
Package Research Laboratory, Rock- 
away, N. J. 


Automatic Scale 

Description: This scale is used in 
conjunction with automatic packaging 
and is capable of automatic measures 
within 1/64 of an ounce. Trade name: 
Merco-Weigher. 

Features: It can be used with al- 
most any type of automatic conveyor 
line operation for weighing and pack- 
aging of a variety of materials. Its 
weighing capacity is 5 Ibs. 

Mrr.: Mercury Heat Sealing Equip- 


FROM FIELD 
THROUGH 


Robins 


TO PROFITS 


There’s a direct line vegetables can take 
from the field to profitable sales for you... 
and it runs right through Robins 
processing equipment. 

Robins equipment is designed to keep in 
vegetables the things that belong there. 


The most flavor. . 


. the appetizing color 


...the delicious taste. Everything that makes 
sales easy. And... Robins equipment 
does it quickly, efficiently . . . profitably. 
Whatever you require in the way of 
equipment . . . a single machine or a com- 


plete, automatic line . . 


- Robins has 105 


years of experience and leadership that 
assures you more for your equipment dollar. 
Let Robins engineers help you solve your 
processing problems. Write or call today 
for immediate service . . . or our catalog. 


AKRobins £0, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Equipment Since 1855 
713-729 E. Lombard Street © Baltimore 2, Md. 
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EQUIPMENT FOR PROCESSING VEGETABLES, MEATS, SEAFOOD 


ment Co., 2601 N. Howard St., Phila- 
delphia 33, Pa. 


Circulars, Bulletins 
Catalogues, Brochures 

Air Pumps: 16-page illustrated Price 
List No. 1360 covers complete line of 
rotary vacuum and pressure pumps, 
including latest oil-less models—Lei- 
man Bros., Inc., 102 Christie St., 
Newark 5, N. J. 


Relief Valve: Bulletin describes the 
Atlas No. 280 Type G regulating re- 
lief valve which governs the discharge 
pressure of constant speed pumps in 
oil or water service—Atlas Valve Co., 
280 South St., Newark 5, N. J. 

Pa. 


Conveyor Belting: Catalog illustrates 
belting of major types—rubber and 
neoprene, white cotton, glazed, wire 
and rod—with full description of phys- 
ical characteristics and popular uses— 
Burrell Belting Co., 7501 St. Louis 
Ave., Skokie, Iil. 


Automatic Weighing: Catalog No. 200 
describes and illustrates Dynametrics’ 
automatic weighing systems and com- 
ponents with particular emphasis on 
the Dynabatch control system—Dyna- 
metrics Corp., Sales Dept., Northwest 
Industrial Park, Burlington, Mass. 


Releasing Agent: Booklet describes 
Release-Cote, an industrial releasing 
agent used to protect plant machinery, 
giving in-use application samples—Pot- 
devin Machine Co., 285 North Street, 
Teterboro, N. J. 


Feeders and Rotary Valves: Bulletin 
F-5A describes and illustrates a com- 
plete line of roll and vane-type feeders 
and rotary valves—Fuller Company, 
Catasauqua, Pa. 


Water Heaters: Steam injection water 
heaters, for the use with high or low 
pressure steam, and ranging in capaci- 
ties from 500 to 50,000 GPH are de- 
scribed and illustrated in an 8-page 
catalog—Scott, Inc., 1223 N. Prospect 
Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


Packaging: Brochure gives informa- 
tion on the use of rigid aluminum foil 
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containers for convenience packaging 
—Anaconda Aluminum Co., Dept. 
CD-2, P. O. Box 1654, Louisville 1, 
Ky. 


Truck Fleet Leasing: Study analyzes 
the merits and demerits of the main 


types of truck fleet leasing plans, and Want 
compares their cost with company 
ownership of truck fleets—Manage- Some 
ment Research, 121 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. thing? 
Pallet Inspection: Inspection Proced- 
ure—a guide to be used in determining Have 


whether pallets received are made in 


accordance with the specifications of Something 
what was ordered—National Wooden 
Pallet Manufacturers Assn., 609 Barr to sell? 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

Use a 
Level Control: Catalog sheet describes 
the new fail-safe material level control, Canner/- 


models L400 & L400A, giving specifi- 
cations and operation information— Packer 
Flo-Tronics, Inc., 1420 Zarthan Ave., 
Minneapolis 16, Minn. 


Markets Analysis: The 1960 Major Ad! 
U.S. Markets Analysis brochure, avail- 
able to advertising, sales and business 
executives, contains information on all 
300 Metropolitan Markets in the na- 
tion — Advertising Research Dept., 
Greensboro News and Record, Greens- 


boro, N. C. 


New Low-Cost Way to 
Your Cases | 


The first practical and inexpensive method of printing 
large (up to 30 sq. in.) areas on boxes in your own 
plant—as part of your packaging operation. Saves cost 
of separate stencilling or marking operation. Cases 
look neater too. Troublefree, automatic, friction-driven 
markers print same or different copy on sides and 
ends in a single pass .. . need no attention during 
operation. Takes only minutes to change type. 


Write today for 
Bulletin “ROL-9” 
First and foremost in 


GOTTSCHO Dept. 


MPRINTING machines 
in Canada: Richardson Agencies, Ltd. - Toronto & Montreal 
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in the 


short run 


BENCH MODEL 


TIGHTENING 


Each of these Unicappers—bench or floor—requires 
the assist of one operator who feeds the container, with 
the cap loosely placed on,in position to be automatically 
tightened to uniform tension. The tightening chuck 
is driven down to contact the closure by air cylinder 
action. Both machines handle screw or lug type turn-on 
caps and container sizes up to 7” in diameter. Adjust- 
able to height range from 2” to 10”. Adjustable tension, 
quick, easy change-over from one size to another. 
Mail the coupon and get the full facts on these two 
versatile low cost machines. 


Carbert Mfg. Co., Dept. 79, Division of 
Pneumatic Scale Corp., ltd., 143 Sidney Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


Please send us complete information on Unicapper. 
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RATES: Help wanted, positions wonted, mo- 
chinery ond equipment wanted or for sale or 
other classified notices—15 cents per word, 
75 extra for blind box number. Minimum 
charge $4. Terms net prepaid. Classified ods 
ore set in 6-point type. No cuts or special bor- 
der permitted. Each word of capital letters 
charged for as two words. 


Classified-dispiay and professional rate (borders 


and cuts permitted), 1-time. $25, per inch. 
One-inch, 12 monthly issues, paid in advance: 


Classified Advertising 


When writing box advertisers, please address, ‘‘Box — c/o 
Canner/Packer, 59 E. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Illinois.”’ 


For Sale—Ketties, Tanks, Labelers, pumps, fillers, 
filters, mixers, vacuum pons, case givers and seol- 
ers, cappers, etc. Address all inquiries and send 
list of surplus equipment. Ace Equipment Co., 
6825 S. Kenwood Ave., Chicogo 37, Ill. 


For Sale—FMC Pulper Model #101, Fitzpatrick 
Riving Machine, Sterling Dicer, Kettles, Tanks, La- 
belers, Pumps, Case Givers and Sealers, other proc- 
essing equipment. Send us your inquiries and list 
of idle equipment. Loeb Equipment Supply Co., 830 
W. Superior St., Chicago 22, III. 


$200. No agency commission or cash di t 
on classified or classified display. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


FOUNDED 1922 


TE and 
esearch. 


Maurice Avenue at 58th Street, Maspeth 78, New York City 
WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE: WOLFGANG HUBER, Ph.D, 


1079 Lombard St. San Francisco Calil, Tel: Prospect 6.1418 
LABORATORY SERVICES 


for the FOOD, FEED, DRUG and 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
Analyses, Biological Evaluation, 
Toxicity Studies, insecticide Testing 
and Screening, Flavor Evaluation. 


Project Research and Consultation 
Write for Price Schedule 
Wis 


P. O. Box 2217 * Madison 1, 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 
AND EQUIPMENT 


CHOICE Equipment at the RIGHT Price from your 
FIRST Source! Stainless Stee! Tonks and Kettles; al! 
sizes stocked; FILLERS by Pneumatic Scale, Kiefer, 
FMC, Berlin-Chopman, Horix, Filler Machine Co.; 
POWDER FILLERS by Stokes & Smith, Semi- and 
Fully-Automatic, Triangle Elec-tri-Pok Filler, Mateer 
$.S. Granulor Fillers. TUBE & JAR Fillers by Stokes, 


FOR SALE—Buflovok 42” x 120” double drum 
dryers, ASME 160% WP. Resina automatic single 
head capper. York Freon 12 compressor 634 x 5, 40 
ten. Alvey 16” live-roller conveyors, total 700’. 
Green 150 gallon shallow stainless steel Kettles. 
200 galion sigma mixers. a Stainless Pres- 
sure Leof Filters, 500, 57 sq. ft. Hope Piston Filler. 
SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES. PERRY EQUIPMENT 
CORP., 1405 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 


WANTED MACHINERY 


WANTED— 100-ga!l. S. S. jacketed double agitated 
steam kettle, 100% working pressure, 3” bottom 
drain, with 220, 3 phase, 60 cycle motor. Also 
Model B. dicer. 6 or 9 pocket stainless steel filler 
ond 3 basket retorts. CHUN KING, P. O. Box 189, 
Jockson, Ohio. 


Colton and others; Automatic Labelers by 
World, N. J. Labelrite, others; Can Lobelers by 
Standard Knopp, Burt, Kyler, Nu-Way. others; 
Bottle & Jar Cleaners; avt. & semi. CAPPERS by 
Resina, tic, Cc lidated Capem ond 
others; Continental, American Con Closers, Bliss 
Automatic Double Seamer. STAINLESS Reactors, Heat 
Exchangers, Vocuum Pons, Pulpers, Juice Extrac- 
tors, Colloid Mills, Dicers, Peelers. SEND FOR COM- 
PLETE LISTS. FIRST MACHINERY CORP., 209-289 
Tenth St., Bkiyn. 15, N. Y. Phone: STerling 8-4672. 


FOR SALE— 5,000 - 4,000 - 3,000 - 1,100 - 1,000 - 
800 - 750 - 650 - 500 - 400 gol. stainiess Tanks; 
eight stainless sanitary heat Exchangers, 50 to 
250 sq. ft.; 708 and 1019 sq. ft. Double Effect 
Buflovac stainless Evaporators; 5 ft. and 6 ft. dia. 
stainless Vacuum Pans; Roll Dryers; Plate Ex- 
changers; Truck Tanks; etc. Best Equipment Com- 
pany, 1737 W. Howard S!., Chicago 26, Ill. 


MODERN REBUILT PROCESS EQUIPMENT AVAIL- 
ABLE AT GREAT SAVINGS. Prompt Deliveries. 
Package Machinery, Hayssen, Scandia, Hudson 
Sherp Wrappers, all models. Standerd Knapp 429 
Carton Sealers with Compression Units. A-B-C, Fer- 
guson and Ceco Carton Sealers. Resina Models C and 
LC Cappers. Pneumatic Scale and Capem 4-Head 
Automatic Cappers. Pneumatic Scale Cartoning Line 
consisting of Automatic Feed, Wax Liner, Fillers, 
Bottom Sealer, Top Sealer and Compression Unit. 
Groen 100 gal. Stainless Steel Jocketed Mixing 
Kettle. Also 150 and 500 gal. caps. available. 
Stain Stee! Jocketed Kettles, 20, 50, 100, 


One model C-4-F Capem Capper, Cap equipment 
70mm. One Model C-4-F Capem Capper, Cap 
equipment 53mm and 28mm. One M & S Six pocket 
filler, Bronze specs. 303 and #2 can size. Box 
31060. 


For Sole: Surplus Cartons. 12,000 V3S Cartons 
RCS 274% Test Ploin. Size: 133/4 x 105/16 x 
9%. These cartons will fit 24 #2 cons—307x 
409. We will be pleased to submit samples and 
prices upon request for all or part of the lot. We 
also buy discontinued packaging motericl. Berry 
Box Co., Inc., 376 Vernon Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


150, 350 gol. caps. Day, Boker Perkins, W. & 
P., Hottmon Mixers, all types. Hope and Filler 
Piston Fillers. World Rotary, Ermold, Pony Labelers. 
Stonderd Knopp and Burt Wraparound Labelers. 
Stokes & Smith G1, G2, G4, HG84, HG87, HG8S 
Fillers. OVER 5,000 MACHINES IN STOCK—MIXERS, 
Labelers, Dryers, Fillers, Sifters. Grinders, Cappers, 
Pulverizers, Packaging Machines, Carton Sealing 
Machines. Write, Wire, Phone Collect for Details 
and Quotctions UNION STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
a 318-322 Lafayette Street, New York 12, 
Y., Phone: CAnal 6-5334. 


WANTED—Corrugated Boxes, Folding paper boxes, 
cellophane bags and rolls and any other dis- 
continued packaging materia! for sale. Berry Box 
Co., Inc., 1013 Broadway, Brooklyn 21, N.Y. 


HELP WANTED 


SUPT. IN PICKLE FACTORY Stort $100 a week plus 
bonus, Married man. Take complete charge. Good 
future to grow with business. ZINGLER, BEST 
PICKLE, P.O. Box 156, Ankeny, lowa. Suburb, of 
Des Moines, lowa. 


$50,000 or more per annum for general manager 
with proven experience to take complete charge 
of several vegetable canneries. This is a big 
position for a man thoroughly experienced in can- 
ning and general management. Assistant to the 
president. Company over 50 years old. Midwest 
location. National sales. Top quality product. Box 
11060. 


Wanted—Experienced pickle man to assume re- 
sponsibility for quality contro! and serve as Assist- 
ant Plant M 9 theastern locati Estab- 
lished compony. Reply should include education, 
age, experience and present salary. Box 41060. 


Wanted—tExperienced pea and sweet corn canner. 
Must have complete knowledge of field and factory 
operations. Age 28-40. Midwest location. Estab- 
lished company with more than 60 years of con- 
tinvous operation. Box 1960 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATION 


U.S. Citizen, Native Evropeon, extensive business 
background in Europe and America, going to 
reside in Europe, wishes to represent conners, 
packers and processors of quolity foodstuffs in 
the European market. Box 21060. 
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COMING EVENTS CALENDAR 


October 

3-4—Peanut Butter Manufacturers Assn., 
annual meeting, Woodner Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 

6-9—Florida Canners Assn., 29th annual 
convention, Fountainebleau Hotel, Mi- 
ami Beach, Fla. 

11-15—American Council of Independent 
Laboratories, annual meeting, Deau- 
ville Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 

12-14—Mayonnaise & Salad Dressing 
Mfrs. Assn., 27th annual convention, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Il. 

14-23—National Security Industrial 
Assn., ist international packaging 
machinery show (code name: AUTO- 
PAC), Paris, France. 

17-18—Texas Canners Assn., annual 
meeting, Echo Hotel, Edinburg, Texas. 

18-2i—American Dietetic Assn., annual 
meeting & exhibit, Sheraton-Cleve- 
land Hotel and Cleveland Auditorium, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

19-21—National Pickle Packers Assn., 
Pickle Fair, annual meeting and ma- 
chinery exhibit, Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Il. 

23-26—National Frozen Food Assn., an- 
nual convention and exhibit, Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

24-26—Grocery Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica, annual meeting, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City. 


Merchandising Calendar 


Nov. 1-13: Asparagus Week (New Jersey 
Asparagus Industry Council, Inc., Rene 
Jr., Exec. Dir., Canterton, 

Nov. 15-Dec. 31: Holidays Are Pickle 
Days (Natl. Pickle Packers Assn., 202 
S. Marion St., Oak Park, Ill.). 

Nov. 16-Dec. 31: Fruit Cocktail and 
Dairy Foods (Cling Peach Advisory 
Bd., 153 Market St., San Francisco 5, 
Calif. ). 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28: Louisiana Yam Supper 
Season (La. Sweet Potato Commission, 
P. O. Box 132, Opelousas, La.). 

Jan 26-Feb. 4: Natl. Kraut and Frank- 
furter Week (Natl. Kraut Packers 


24-27—Institute of Sanitation Manage- 
ment, annual conference and show, 
Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich. 

31-Nov. 4—American Management Assn., 
packaging management course, Hotel 
Astor, N. Y., N. Y. 


November 

1-3 — Point-of-Purchase Adv. Institute, 
1960 exhibit, New York Coliseum, 
Bok 

3—Illinois Canners Assn., fall meeting, 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

4-5—Florida Vegetable Canners Assn., 
2nd annual convention, Deauville 
Hotel, Miami Beach. 

8-10—Material Handling Institute, Cen- 
tral States Show, Kentucky Fair and 
Exposition Center, Louisville, Ky. 

13-14—Food Technology Short Course, 
University of Tennessee, College of 
Agriculture, Knoxville, Tenn. 

13-16—Georgia Canners Assn., annual 
convention, General Oglethorpe Hotel, 
Savannah, Ga. 

14-15—Wisconsin Canners Assn., 56th an- 
nual convention, Schroeder Hotel, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

16-18—Indiana Canners Assn., annual 
meeting and convention, French Lick- 
Sheraton Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 

20-21—Pennsylvania Canners Assn., 46th 
annual convention, Yorktowne Hotel, 
York, Pa. 


ea 202 S. Marion St., Oak Park, 


Feb. 1-Mar. 31: Good Breakfast Month 
(Amer. Bakers Assn., 20 N. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 6, Iil.). 

Feb. 3-18: Take Tea & See (Tea Council 


of the U.S.A., 16 E. 56th St., New 
York, N. Y.) POP 

Feb. 15-Apr. 2: Pickles and Fish are 
Flavor Pals—Lenten Promotion (Natl. 
Pickle Packers Assn., 202 S. Marion 
St., Oak Park, IIl.). 

Feb. 15-Apr. 2: Fish and Seafood Lenten 
Promotion (Fish’n Seafood Promo- 
tions, Div. of Natl. Fisheries Inst., 
1614 20th St., N.W., Wash. 9, D. C.). 


I.F.T. Sections Calendar of Meeting Dates 


Western 


Rocky Mountain: Oct. meeting, 7:00 
p.m., at American Legion Hall, Den- 
ver, Colo., Dr. Keene P. Dimick, di- 
rector of research, Wilkens Instrument 
& Research Inc., Walnut Creek, Calif., 
on “Application of Gas Chromotog- 
raphy to the Food Industry.” 

So. Calif.: Oct. 21, 8:00 a.m., at Lafay- 
ette Hotel, Long Beach, Calif., 13th 
annual conference, on “Development 
and Marketing of Convenience Foods.” 


Midwest 

Chicago: Oct. 15, at Purdue University, 
West Lafayette, Ind., joint Chicago 
and Indiana section meeting—football 
—Purdue vs. Ohio State. 

Great Lakes: Oct. 8, at Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Mich., tech- 
nical program, 9-12 a.m., Michigan 
State—Iowa football game in the after- 
noon. 
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Kansas City: Oct. 22, 11:00 a.m., at Mc- 
Cormick Distilling Co., Weston, Mo., 
outing, picnic and tour of the distill- 


ery. 

Wisconsin: Oct. 28, 3:00 p.m., at Quaker 
Oats Research Labs, Barrington, Ill., 
Dr. G. N. Peters, on “Current Activi- 
ties of Food and Drug Administra- 
tion.” 


Eastern 

Maryland: Oct. 14, 7:00 p.m., at a 
ford Hotel, Baltimore, Md., Dr. C. F. 
Woodward, chief, plant products lab- 
oratory, USDA, on “Research on Plant 
Products at the Eastern Regional Lab- 
oratory 

New York: Oct. 19, 6:00 p.m., at Brass 
Rail, New York City, Henry Brenner, 
Home Testing Institute, Port Washing- 
ton, N. Y., on “Consumer Testing.” 

Northeast: Oct. 15, 1:00 p.m., at Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, Amherst, 
Mass., R. H. Moulton, exec. vice presi- 


21-22—Michigan Canners & Freezers 
Assn., fall meeting, Pantlind Hotel, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

27-30—Natl. Assn. of Food Chains, 27th 
annual meeting, Hotel Peabody, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

28-29—Ohio Canners & Food Processors 
Assn., 53rd annual convention, Desh- 
ler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 

28-Dec. 1—Vegetable Growers Assn. of 
America, annual meeting, Schroeder 
Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

29-Dec. 1— Statistical Quality Control 
Short Course, Food Technology Bldg., 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore. 


December 

1-2—New York State Canners & Freez- 
ers Assn., 75th anniversary meeting, 
Statler-Hilton Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 

5-6—Tri-State Packers Assn., annual 
convention, Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md. 

10-14—-National Food Brokers Assn., 
57th annual convention, all loop ho- 
tels, Chicago, Ill. 


8-10—National Preservers Assn., annual 
convention, Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 

9-11—Northwest Canners and Freezers 
Assn., annual convention, Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


Feb. 20-26: Natl. Cherry Week (Natl. 
Red Cherry Inst., 747 Deerfield Rd., 
Deerfied, Ill.). 

Mar. 5-11: Natl. Peanut Week (Natl. 
Peanut Council, Dupont Circle Bldg., 
Washington 6, D. C.). 

Mar. 19-25: Natl. Rice Week (Rice 
Council for Market Development, 
2171 Portsmouth, Houston 6, Texas). 

Apr. 1-30: Cereal & Milk Spring Festival 
(Cereal Inst., Inc., 135 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 3, Til. 

Apr. 1-Nov. 30: Strawberry Point-of- 
Sale Promotion (Calif. Strawberry Ad- 
visory Bd., P. O. Box 57, Santa Clara, 
Calif.). 


dent, Progressive Grocer, on “Why 
Packages Sell.” 
hiladelphia: Oct. 4, 6:30 p.m., at Dairy 
Maid Rasteneued panel presentation by by 
city, state and fede ral regulatory and 
inspection service officials, on “Food 
Products Inspection and Regulation.” 


Southern 

Florida: Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, 1:30 p.m., 
Sept. 30, at University of Florida, Mc- 
Carty Aud itorium, Gainesville, Fla., 
Dr. Ernest Guenther, research direc- 
tor, Fritzsche Bros Co., New York City, 
on “Essential Oil Production in South 
America.” Also progress reports on food 
research at University of Fla., Fla. 
State University, & University of Ga. 
This will be a joint Florida-Dixie meet- 
ing. 

Dixie: Nov. 4, 4:00 p.m., at University 
of Georgia, Athens, Ga., awards din- 
ner and tour of new food technology 
buildings. 
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THE EDITOR'S PAGE 


Now Is the Time To Demand Realistic Farm Policy 


The U.S. government in the last eight years, has given 
away over 15 billion pounds of surplus foods. Of this 
quantity, a little less than six billion pounds went to 
domestic consumers (school children, charitable in- 
stitutions, low-income families), and more than nine 
billion pounds went to other countries (for disaster re- 
lief, and to help fight malnutrition). 

I am sure all of us in the processed food business are 
proud that our country has been helpful to other peoples 
in need, and that it has cared for its own. But it has 
cost over $2.8 billions to buy these foods in the past 
eight years, and a good deal more when administrative 
and other charges are added on. 

It is prudent, therefore, that we evaluate the success of 
the program as it is now operated, and that we consider 
alternate ways if they offer promise of better service to 
humanity. 


How Did It All Start? 

If my memory is working properly, the USDA price 
support program was born in the United States in the 
early 1940's as an emergency wartime measure. 

This country and its allies needed vast quantitites of 
food—far more than America was accustomed to pro- 
duce for normal commercial sale. The nation’s growers 
were asked to meet this special challenge, and they did 
so in record-breaking fashion. 

It was feared, however, that when the war and post- 
war rehabilitation periods were over, the demand for 
these badly-needed foods would drop sharply. It was 
therefore provided, by legislation, that the government 
would guarantee fair prices on these commodities for 
one year after the emergency was over. 


Why Does It Still Continue? 

The Administration allowed the first anniversary of 
the war’s end to pass without stopping price support. 
This was right and proper, in the judgment of most citi- 
zens, because the halt in fighting did not also mean 
the end of the emergency in the world. 

But it is now 15 years after World War II, and still 
price supports persist. There have been modifications 
through subsequent actions of the Congress, but the 
basic plan is relatively unaltered. 

Some idea of the scope of the activity of the federal 
government in this line is provided by the fact that 94% 
of the 15.2 billion pounds of food given away in these 
past eight years have been acquired for that purpose. 
Only 6% has been purchased for emergency surplus re- 
moval or other reasons. 


What Is Being Bought? 

The support-price activities which USDA is required 
to carry on under the present laws resulted in purchase 
of the following quantities of foods in the 1953-through- 
1960 fiscal years (millions of Ibs.): 

Item 
Wheat 


Flour 
Putter oil Corn 


Cheese 
Nonfat dry milk ‘ ‘ Corn meal 
Rice d “ Cort. oil & short. 


TOTAL 


The remaining shipments by the government in the 
last eight years were made up of the following foods 
bought in emergency surplus removal programs (mil- 
lions of Ibs.) : 

Item 

Fresh fruits 
Lard 

Fresh vegetables 
Other 


TOTAL 


What Is The Cause? 

Two principal reasons are usually given for the con- 
tinuance of price supports. One is that they are needed 
to iron out the alternate bumper crops and short harvests 
produced by American farmers. The other is that they 
are essential to the welfare of the world as a whole. 

Both of these arguments are open to serious question. 
So far as evening up over-and under-production is con- 
cerned, price supports have a dismal record. Despite the 
tonnage of wheat acquired, for example, the U.S. surplus 
is estimated at over 60 billion pounds today (1.3 billion 
bushels) and is still climbing. Too often supports en- 
courage over-planting, or intensive cultivation where 
acreage allotments are used. 

As for helping the rest of the world, what we need 
most to do is to encourage sound commercial methods 
of supplying food. In emergencies we want supplies for 
disaster relief, but the have-not countries would far 
rather produce their own food, or trade for what they 
can best manufacture, than to be beholden to us for 
their daily bread. And the other food-exporting nations 
—like Canada—often find our give-aways seriously dis- 
ruptive of their economies. 


What Is Needed? 

It, is time, therefore, that we overhauled this entire 
price-support program, to give growers realistic protec- 
tion against crop fluctuations, to increase the food sup- 
plies of the rest of the world, and to eliminate the in- 
excusable burden upon the U.S. taxpayer that the present 
system represents today. 

The coming election gives us opportunity to make our 
desires known. Regardless of which party we vote for, 
we should demand that our candidates take a firm and 
clear-cut position in this matter. 


El Stark 
Editor 
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has your 
insurance 
program 
been 
equally 
well planned? 


Good insurance planning requires a background of train- 
ing and experience. The right service . . . BEFORE a loss 
... is essential to the prompt and efficient adjustment 
of a claim. After a loss occurs, it is too late to change 
policy amounts or conditions applicable to the claim. 

CANNERS EXCHANGE suggestions on eliminating hazards 
. . . on needed policy coverages . . . on practical rate 
engineering . . . and on fire protective and fire detective 


devices . . . illustrate the timely and valuable phases of 
this service. 

Take the time, today, to ask our representative to check 
your insurance coverage. 

53 years of specialized insurance experience in serving 
the insurance needs of the Food Processor qualifies 
CANNERS EXCHANGE to provide the best insurance pro- 
gram for you. Write us today. No obligation, of course. 


ALL CANNERS EXCHANGE POLICIES ARE NON-ASSESSABLE 


Canners Exchange 


managed by 


LANSING B. WARNER, INC. 
4210 PETERSON AVENUE, CHICAGO 46, ILLINOIS 


53 YEARS OF SPECIALIZED, DEPENDABLE INSURANCE 
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VERSATILITY 


METAL 


If your product goes in a metal container then Heekin 

can probably make that container . . . and, make it better. 

Heekin’s versatility in metal packaging is outstanding 

in the canning industry. Do what thousands of 

manufacturers do . . . put your product in a HEEKIN CAN. Product Planned 
Call Heekin today. Cc A N Ss 


THE HEEKIN CAN CO. PLANTS IN OHIO, TENNESSEE & ARKANSAS—SALES OFFICES; CINCINNATI, OHIO; SPRINGDALE, ARKANSAS 


